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Christian young women in the Garo 
Hills, Assam, display native implements. 
For a tourist’s view of foreign missions, see 
the interesting and informative story by 
Doris B. Curtis, pages 17—19 of this issue. 
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December Quiz 


1. The major premise of Christmas 
is that the eternal God has become 
—_— ——. Fill in the blanks. 

2. With a heritage of nearly (1) 
one hundred; (2) seventy-five; (3) 
one hundred and fifty years of Bap- 
tist work, the Burma Baptist Conven- 
tion is growing in strength and influ- 
ence as it seeks to unite varied peoples 
with different languages. Which is 
correct? 

3. Name the general missionary for 
Spanish-speaking churches in the Chi- 
cago area. 

4. What was the U.N.’s only fail- 
ure? 

5. “Since we developed from colo- 
nial status ourselves, the Africans ex- 
pect us to share their anti-colonialism. 
They are cuunting heavily on our aid.” 
Who made that statement? 

6. And it is high time that Hiro- 
shima demonstrators realized that 
there would not have been a Hiro- 
shima 








. Fill in the blanks. 

7. When will American Baptists 
gather to seek answers to important 
questions concerning the church’s mis- 
sion today? 

8. The election is over, a President 
of the United States has been chosen, 
but a basic problem related to the 
campaign remains unsolved. What is 
the problem? 

9. The conviction that “this nation 
under God cannot survive half-drunk 
and half-sober” is supported by logical 
thinking and scientific facts. Name 
the book in which this problem is 
discussed. 

10. Who are Mrs. E. C. Whitemore 
and Robert Gray? 

11. (1) Ten; (2) fifteen; (3) six 
new missionaries were commissioned 
for service, ranging from the Indian 
country of Oklahoma to the teeming 
centers of New York and the rural 
areas of Cuba. Which is correct? 

12. Congo, with twelve million pop- 
ulation, has as yet no Congolese doc- 
tor, and will not have any for many 
years to come. True or false? 

13. It is time for Christmas gifts 
once again. MIssIONS magazine is a 
gift that will last all year. What are the 
special rates? 

14. Some months ago, a group of 
medical men under the auspices of the 
Baptist World Alliance visited Bap- 

tist missions and made suggestions for 
the improvement of the work. Re- 
cently, the Congo Protestant Council 
set up a new organization called the 
Congo Protestant Relief Agency. Two 
initial projects have been launched. 
What are they? 








Answers to Quiz on page 45 





Personal Counseling 





The life of a college student is a complex one and personal coun- 
seling has become a major area of concern on college campuses. 
Franklin College recognizes this responsibility. 


The counselor must be an experienced and mature person and one 
who invites the confidence of young people. Franklin College has 
several of these qualified people of whom one is the Reverend C. 
Dwight Klinck, Chaplain of the College, a man with 25 years ex- 
perience in dealing with youth and their problems. 


The chaplain is always available to the students at all hours of 
the day or night either in his office or his home adjoining the campus. 


He is concerned with counseling of personal problems, religious 
affairs, and any other subject the individual desires to discuss. This 
counseling respects the confidence of the individual and is designed 
to help him and not to “check up” or to enforce college regulations. 


You can be sure that the students are in capable hands in the 
area of personal counseling at Franklin College. 


Franklin College invites your inquiries. Complete the form and 
mail today. 


To: Haroip W. Ricwarpson, President 
Franklin College 
Franklin, Indiana 


Please send information to me and/or the following students. 

















name street address city & state high school & year 
name street address city & state high school & year 
name 
address 
city & state 














Property Transferred 
To Burma Baptists 

Burma, first mission field of the 
Baptists of America, now has become 
the first field on which arrangements 
have been completed to transfer all 
American Baptist mission property to 
local ownership. The announcement 
was made recently by Edward B. Wil- 
lingham, general secretary, American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. The 
way was cleared for the transfer at a 
historic session of the Burma Baptist 
Convention on October 8. The con- 
vention unanimously approved a syste- 
matic plan of transfer which had been 
worked out by representatives of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties and the various language 
groups within the Burma Convention. 
The transfer involves more than one 
hundred and sixty plots of land, many 
with churches, schools, staff _resi- 
dences, and hospitals. 


Home-Mission Tours 
To Follow Convention 
Edward D. Rapp has announced 
that there will be two official home- 
mission tours following the 1961 an- 
nual meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention in Portland, Oreg., June 
14—18. A tour to Alaska will be led by 
Dr. Rapp. A tour to Hawaii will be 
conducted by Robert C. Bradford. 
Formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Honolulu, Mr. Bradford is 
now director of church extension for 
the societies. Inquiries concerning the 
tour to Alaska or Hawaii should be 
directed to Dr. Rapp at 164 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Announce- 
ment of a change in Dr. Rapp’s re- 
sponsibilities was made during the 
meeting of the boards of managers of 
the societies on September 21. He was 


New missionaries commissioned by the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies. (See paragraph, above) 
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formerly attached to the division of 
support and interpretation, in addi- 
tion to being executive assistant to 
William H. Rhoades, executive secre- 
tary. He now serves in the latter ca- 
pacity on a full-time basis. Appointed 
to replace Dr. Rapp in the division of 
support and interpretation was Robert 
Arthur Moore, formerly with Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Commissioning Service 
For New Missionaries 


At the September meetings of the 
boards of managers of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, six 
new missionaries were commissioned 
for service, ranging from the Indian 
country of Oklahoma to the teeming 
centers of New York and the rural 
areas of Cuba. They are: Rev. and 
Mrs. Jimmie Lee Treat, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assigned to the Indian fields 
of Wichita, Red Stone, and Apache, 
Okla.; Margaret Marie Zipse, of 
Grand Junction, Colo., children’s 
worker, Mariners’ Temple, New York, 
N.Y.; Dallas Eugene Hinton, of New 
York, director, Emmanuel Christian 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ondina Ma- 
ristany, of Havana, to rural missionary 
work in Cuba; Robert A. Moore, of 
Kansas City, Kans., administrative as- 
sistant, division of support and inter- 
pretation. 


John A. Barbour 
Appointed Secretary 

John A. Barbour is the newly elect- 
ed executive secretary of the North 
Dakota Baptist State Convention, with 
headquarters at Fargo. He succeeds 
Roy Wesley Hodges, who retired in 
September. Mr. Barbour will serve on 
a temporary basis as director of Chris- 
tian education and evangelism until a 
new man is called to fill this post. He 
plans to retain his responsibilities as 
co-ordinator of local arrangements for 
the Convocation on the Mission of the 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., January 
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Chapman Barbour 


24-26. He had been director of church 
development for the Minnesota Con- 
vention of American Baptist Churches, 
since September, 1959, with adminis- 
trative responsibility for town and 
country and urban work. 


Chapman Appointed 
Ohio Secretary 

Joseph I. Chapman, of Pontiac, 
Mich., was recently elected executive 
secretary of the Ohio Baptist Conven- 
tion, effective December 1. Dr. Chap- 
man succeeds Clifford G. Hansen, 
who is now a general missionary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties, assigned to the South. Dr. 
Chapman was the first executive sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Convention 
of American Baptist Churches, 1954- 
1957, and executive secretary of the 
Twin City Baptist Union (Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul), Minn., 1952-1954. 
He had been pastor of the Bethany 
Baptist Church, Pontiac, Mich., since 
April, 1957. 


Wheaton Baptists 
Dedicate New Church 

Benjamin P. Browne, executive di- 
rector, division of Christian publica- 
tions, The Board of Education and 
Publication, Philadelphia, Pa., was the 
featured speaker at a dedication serv- 
ice held on October 8 for the new 
building of the Geneva Road Baptist 
Church, Wheaton, IIl., Carl H. 


Brown, pastor. The church is the only 
fully co-operating American Baptist 
church to be active in Wheaton for 
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The first quads to survive in Haiti 
Born at Le Bon Samaritan Hospital 


WILL THEY HAVE A CHANCE TO GROW UP? 
WILL THEY KNOW THE LOVE OF CHRIST WHO CAME AS A LITTLE CHILD? 


May the meaning of Christmas 
find its home in. your hearts; may the sharing 
of Christmas reach from your home to theirs. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 








many years. Others participating in 
the service were James D. Mosteller, 
dean, Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill.; Merlin Seal, 
pastor, Holy Cross Lutheran Church, 
and secretary of Wheaton Ministerial 
Association; Wallace Conley, city 
commissioner; V. Raymond Edman, 
president, Wheaton College; Carl H. 
Brown, pastor; T.V.L. Harvey, direc- 
tor of church extension, Chicago Bap- 
tist Association; Darrell R. Blodgett, 
superintendent, Wheaton Public 


Schools; Robert Pope, moderator, 
First Baptist Church of Chicago, the 
oldest church in the association; and 
Donald Thurston, pastor, North Sub- 
urban Baptist Church, the youngest 
church in the association. 


Bishop College 
Moves to Dallas 

Under the leadership of Milton K. 
Curry, Jr., president, plans were made 
in 1957 to move Bishop College from 
Marshall to Dallas, Tex. A total of 
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Alumni of Northern Are Giving Significant 
Administrative Leadership to Baptist Schools 
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MAURICE P. BLANCHARD, Th.D., 1948 


Ramapatnam Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ramapatnam, Nellore District, Andhra 
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C. ADRIAN HEATON, Th.D., 1944 


California Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Knolls, Covina, California 
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President 
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Bethel College and Seminary 
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For information write to 
James D. Mosteller, Dean 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Benjamin P. Browne, Acting Administrator 








$1.5-million was raised for new build- 
ings: $1-million from the white citi- 
zens of Dallas, $100,000 from the 
Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge (the American Baptist campaign 
for higher education), and $400,000 
from Texas Negroes and alumni. The 
new campus will include an “all-pur- 
pose building” to house classrooms, 
laboratories, a library, and administra- 
tive offices; a combination gymnasium- 
auditorium; a dormitory for men and 
one for women; a student-union build- 
ing; and faculty housing. Construction 
began in September, 1960, with Sep- 
tember, 1961, set as the opening date 
for full-time operation in Dallas. 
Bishop College was founded at Mar- 
shall in 1880. 


Indian People Mourn 
Dr. Ida Scudder 


The love with which the people of 
India held Ida S. Scudder, founder of 
the Christian Medical College and 
Hospital at Vellore, South India, was 
demonstrated when “Dr. Ida” died 
last May. The funeral in Vellore was 
the biggest thing the city had ever 
seen, one report states. The streets 
were swept clean, all bizarre shops 
were closed, and only a skeleton crew 
was left at the hospital. Nurses, doc- 
tors, friends, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Buddhists all joined in a huge proces- 
sion more than a mile long through 
the Vellore streets. People all along 
the way stood two to five deep in an 
amazing silence as the procession 
passed. ““Dr. Ida was loved by India; 
she was a part of India, a great and 
grand lady,” Ruth D. Meinen, an 
American Baptist missionary, observed. 
The Medical College and Hospital is 
supported by a number of denomina- 
tions, including American Baptists. 


Board of Education Makes 
New Appointments 

A study of the structure, functions, 
and size of the board of managers of 
The American Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication was authorized 
September 29-30 following sugges- 
tions made by Richard Hoiland, ex- 
ecutive secretary, and two board 
committees at meetings held in Phila- 
delphia. Three appointments were 
confirmed by board members. Frank 
T. Hoadley, pastor of the Conklin 
Avenue Baptist Church, Binghamton, 
N.Y., was named book editor of Jud- 
son Press. He succeeds Miles W. 
Smith, who retires December 31, after 
thirty-seven years. Nathan W. Turner, 
minister of Christian education at 
First Baptist Church, Phoenix, Ariz., 
was named associate director of youth 
work. Lester C. Garner, of New York, 
N.Y., was named assistant director of 
the department of public relations, 
succeeding Homer M. Fairly, of Kan- 
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On November 11, 1960 a dedicated group 
of concerned leaders gathered on the campus 
of Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
during a Leadership Convocation to con- 
sider the role of Central in meeting the 
crises in American Baptist Theological 
Education. 





Their deep concern resulted in — 


(1) the announcement of the Greater 
Central Development Program to 
strengthen the Seminary’s ministry 

eas Uiiaiiay ans a: ak die te ie of quality theological education. 

Greater Central Development program (2) the organization of the Central De- 

velopment Council to implement 

these goals. 
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| DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
; @ Scholarship aid for worthy students 
Ss @ Continued rapid library growth 
IS @ Faculty enrichment through advanced study and research 
, @ Special annual lecture series 
4 @ Development of guidance for students’ practical church experience , 
. @ Appointment of a Professor of Philosophical Theology and Social Ethics 
h @ Appointment of a Director of Field Services 
g @ More adequate educational facilities 
n @ Campus improvements 
- @ Additional housing for families 
d 
n 
d. 
is THESE OBJECTIVES CAN BE REACHED ... 
A . . « through an annual increase of 15% in the operating budget. 
. . through capital funds totaling $750,000 raised during the next ten years. 
IS, 
of 
u- 
od 
S- 
x- For detailed information write for the booklet 
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PAUL T. LOSH, President 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2, Kansas 
December, 1960 





sas City. Elected chairman of the 
board of managers was Kenneth I. 
Brown, of St. Louis, Mo., executive 
director of the Danforth Foundation. 
Proposals were accepted to change 
procedures in the National Scholar- 
ship Program for 1962 to make larger 
scholarships available for those in the 
greatest financial need. 


Hughey Appointed 
Seminary President 

J. D. Hughey, Jr., professor of 
church history at the Baptist Tkeologi- 
cal Seminary, Riischlikon, Switzerland, 


has been elected president of the semi- 
nary. Dr. Hughey was a representative 
of the Southern Baptist Convention in 
Spain for four years before coming to 
teach in the seminary in 1952. He is 
author of Die Baptisten, Religious 
Freedom in Spain, and Historia de los 
Bautistas en Espana, and many ar- 
ticles. He holds the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University, the 
Th.M. from Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the B.A. from 
Furman University. An official inau- 
guration will be held at the regular 
meeting of the seminary trustees next 
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... Be not afraid; for behold, | 
bring you good news of a great joy 
which will come to all the people; 
"for to you is born this day in the 
city of David a Savior, who is Christ 


for you: you will find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling cloths and lying in a 
manger.” "And suddenly there was 


heavenly host praising God and say- 


™Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men 
with whom he is pleased 
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March. ‘The new president succeeds 
Josef Nordenhaug, who resigned Sep- 
tember 1 to become general secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


Kansas Baptists 
Celebrate Anniversary 
Approximately two thousand dele- 
gates and visitors from 310 American 
Baptist churches in Kansas attended 
the 100th anniversary celebration of 
the Kansas Baptist Convention held 
in Pratt, October 11-13. William F. 
Keucher is executive secretary of the 
convention. Addresses were made by 
a number of American Baptist leaders, 
including Herbert J. Gezork, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Robert G. Torbet, of Kan- 
sas City, Kans.; Robert T. Handy, of 
New York, N.Y.; and C. Emanuel 
Carlson, of Washington, D.C. Organ- 
ized in 1860, the Kansas Baptist Con- 
vention today numbers eighty thou- 
sand members and has a missionary 
budget of over $600,000. Thirty-seven 
new American Baptist churches have 
been established in the last ten years. 
In this same decade, church property 
valuations have increased by four 
times, to $22,000,000, and annual 


contributions to almost $3-million. 


Ministers May Elect 
Voluntary Coverage 

An amendment to the Social Secur- 
ity Act extends until April 15, 1962, 
the time in which members of the 
clergy may elect voluntary coverage. 
When Congress enacted legislation in 
1954, in which the clergy were covered 
for the first time, the original cut-off 
date was September 15, 1957. It was 
explained that in complaints to their 
Congressmen many ministers said they 
either did not understand the law or 
that the deadline did not give them 
enough time to comply. Other mis- 
understandings resulted in the exten- 
sion, the announcement said. Clergy- 
men are eligible for disability benefits 
at any age, if they become totally dis- 
abled and have been under Social Se- 
curity for five years or longer. Their 
wives and children under eighteen are 
covered also. After April 15, 1962, this 
coverage can be elected only by newly 
ordained ministers. Secure all details 
from the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Program Launched 
At Colgate Rochester 

Two new pro were launched 
this fall at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N.Y., in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Rochester. 
They are a Master of Arts program in 
religion and education for overseas 
service and a program leading to grad- 
uate degrees in sacred music. The 
overseas-service program is designed 
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or students preparing to work in 
non-Western countries as specialists in 
education and as emissaries of the 
church. Vera Micheles Dean, director 
of the non-Western civilizations pro- 
gram at the University of Rochester, 
and V. E. Devadutt, professor of 
ecumenical theology at Colgate Ro- 
chester, have given leadership in the 
creation of the program, jointly spon- 
sored by the two institutions. M. Alfred 
Bichsel, former professor at Valpa- 
raiso University, came to Colgate 
Rochester this fall as associate profes- 
sor of music. He is also serving as pro- 
fessor of church music and chairman 
of the department at the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Roches- 
ter. Under Dr. Bichsel’s leadership, the 
new program leading to graduate de- 
grees in sacred music is offered. The 
resources of the Divinity School have 
been combined with those of Eastman 
School of Music in offering these de- 
grees. 


Southern Areas 
To Organize Churches 

Clifford G. Hansen, newly ap- 
pointed general missionary in the 
South for the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, reports that thirty- 
five groups in seven states have al- 
ready asked for a further exploration 
concerning affiliation with the Ameri- 








can Baptist Convention. Mr. Hansen 
sent a letter to every American Bap- 
tist pastor early in October requesting 
ing the name and present address of 
members and friends of the church 
who now live in the South. The in- 
formation received is being collated to 
determine those areas in the South 
where new churches may be organi- 
ized. 


In a Word 
Or Two 


™ The trustees of Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill., have taken a two-year option on 
fifty acres of land in a suburban area 
west of the city, with the intention of 
relocating the seminary. Benjamin P. 
Browne is the acting administrator. 

@ A development program calling 
for the expenditure of $750,000 for 
capital improvements during the next 
ten years, and a yearly increase of 15 
per cent in the operating budget, was 
announced recently by Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Kansas City, 
Kans., Paul T. Losh, president. 

™@ Kenneth F. Estey, former di- 
rector of the Shurtleff Baptist Founda- 
tion, Alton, IIl., is registrar and 
instructor in the department of Chris- 
tian education at Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N.Y. The current fresh- 
man class of 205 is the largest in the 


history of the college. Total enrollment 
is 447. 

®C. Adrian Heaton, president of 
California Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Covina, Calif., received an hon- 
orary doctor of divinity degree from 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
where he formerly served as director 
of the school of religious education. 

@ john A. Dawson, prominent 
Chicago investment counselor and a 
former president of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, is the first chairman 
of the newly organized men’s depart- 
ment of the Baptist World Alliance. 

® Copies of the American Baptist 
Convention Pocket Diary for 1961 are 
available at fifty cents each. Copies 
may be ordered from the Division of 
Communication, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

®@ Fletcher Coates, associate direc- 
tor of the department of public rela- 
tions, National Council of Churches, 
New York, N.Y., since 1953, has been 
named director of the office of in- 
formation, succeeding William F. Frye, 
Jr., who resigned to take up public- 
relations duties in Washington, D.C. 

™ Paul L. Sturges, executive secre- 
tary, Massachusetts Baptist Conven- 
tion, preached the installation sermon 
at the First Baptist Church, Hyannis, 
for Camille C. Bedard, former pastor 
of the Federated Church, Ashland. 














LEGEND 


1, FULLER HALL — (Married Students) 

2. STUDENT CENTER — (Living Room & Study Room) 

3. KENDALL HALL — (Married Students) 

4. NOYES HALL — (Auditorium, Bookstore, Snackery 

and Post Office) 

5. BURGESS GYMNASIUM 

6. STURTEVANT HALL — (Single Men Students and 

Dining Room) 

7. HILL'S MEMORIAL LIBRARY — (including Histori- 
cal Missionary Museum, Visual Aid Department, 
and Russell Tape Recording Library) 

Superintendent's Residence 

.» FARWELL HALL — (Single Men Students) 

. Maintenance Building 

i, CHAPEL 

12, COLBY HALL — (Classrooms) 

13. Dean's Residence 

14, CHASE HOUSE — (Single Women Students) 

15. HERRICK HOUSE — (Married Students with 1 Child) 

16. President’s Residence 

17, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING — (Including Depart- 

ment of Psychology & Clinical Training) 


Five Faculty Residences on Campus not shown. 
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New “Consider Your Call” and 1960-61 Catalog Available 
HERBERT GEZORK, President 
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1 BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
By Emu. Brunner. Translated and edited by JoHN HOLDEN. 
Here are twelve brilliant expositions of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, preached in Zurich by one of the world’s 
great theologians, and available in English for the first time. 
$3.00 
















THE COMING REFORMATION 


Geppes MacGrecor, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
* Religion at USC, maintains that the aims of the “Protestant” 
a Reformation have not been completely realized, and sug- 
ret gests three steps to reinforce them: the revival of discipline, 
of spiritual life, and of liturgy. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 


By Paut T. Funrmann. A penetrating study of the history 
and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


By J. Sranctey Gren. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Paut S. Minar. A major contribution to the under- 
standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 
clarification of imagery in the New Testament. $6.00 


























Now at your bookstore 













New Programs Launched wis ia 














in cooperation with 
The University of Rochester 


@ Master of Arts Program in Religion 
and Education for Overseas 
Service 

@ Graduate Degrees in Sacred Music 
at the Eastman School of Music 








For Further Information Write: 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York 

















World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


Medical Men Helping 
Underdeveloped Countries 


Some months ago, a group of medi- 
cal men under the auspices of the 
Baptist World Alliance, visited Baptist 
missions and made suggestions for the 
improvement of the work. Recently. 
the Congo Protestant Council has set 
up a new organization called the Con- 
go Protestant Relief Agency. Two ini- 
tial projects have been launched. The 
first, “Operational Doctor,” will in- 
volve recruiting one hundred doctors 
for a term of one year or more without 
salary, although travel and incidental 
expenses will be cared for. A mini- 
mum of two months’ service will be 
accepted if the applicant pays for his 
own way. After screening the appli- 
cants in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, and other recruiting 
countries, the doctors will serve in gov- 
ernment and mission hospitals. The 
second project will feed and clothe 
and rehabilitate thousands who have 
fled from the Lulabourg area and are 
in dire need. According to Roland G. 
Metzger, who until the revolution 
broke out had been working at the in- 
terdenominational hospital and medi- 
cal school in Kimpese, and is now 
co-ordinating officer in New York, 
one-half of the medical personnel have 
returned to Congo. 


Gains in Many Countries 
But Task Still Not Done 


More than half of the entire non- 
Communist world are living today in 
unbelievably tragic situations. The 
task which faces the free world is how 
to help these in very real need to help 
themselves. The majority live in coun- 
tries which are newly independent and 
are lacking in trained manpower and 
in experience in self-government. The 
average diet in these countries is 1,650 
calories and, according to our doctors, 
a person cannot work and remain 
healthy unless he has at least 1,800 
calories. In our own country, our per 
capita diet is 3,3000 calories. It is not 
strange, then, that at one end of the 
dining table of the world there are 
people without appetite and at the 
other end are starving people without 
anything to eat? As for income, more 
than a billion people have doubled 
their incomes in the last decade, and 
one-half from $100 per capita per 
year to $200. But the price of living 
everywhere has gone up at a more 
rapid rate than the income. For the 
“have nots” this is serious. For us in 
the United States this poses a moral 
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problem. Have we a right to continue 
to throw daily into our garbage pails 
in America what would feed many 
thousands of people for a year? 


How Can People 
Be Helped? 

Our missionaries for over one hun- 
dred years have been showing us the 
way. First, they have told us that peo- 
ple who are illiterate are bound to be 
exploited. For that reason they started 
schools, not only because people would 
then be able to read their Bibles, but 
because they then could more ade- 
quately support themselves and could 
feel that they had human dignity. 
Despite all that has been done edu- 
cationally, there are still twenty coun- 
tries with literacy rates ranging be- 
tween 2 and 25 per cent. Another 
place where the pioneering church has 
filled a need has been in the field of 
medicine. Now, within the last ten or 
fifteen years, nations also have entered 
the field, and such killers as malaria 
have been reduced by 52 per cent. 
Incidence of tuberculosis and yaws has 
been greatly decreased, while substan- 
tial progress has been made in combat- 
ing yellow fever, leprosy, trachoma, 
and smallpox. It is still true that in a 
country like Ethiopia there is only one 
doctor for every one hundred thou- 
sand population. Congo, with twelve 
million population, has as yet no Con- 
golese doctor. Next year will see the 
first two Congolese graduating from 
medical school. 


Economic Revolution 
And Underprivileged People 


The free-world nations are sending 
aid to underdeveloped nations at the 
rate of $4-billion a year. As is natural, 
the United States leads the list, while 
the United Kingdom and France also 
are among the big givers. Statisticians, 
farmers, engineers, financiers, business- 
men, nurses, teachers, churches—all 
are attacking the problems of people in 
dire need as has never been done be- 
fore. By some this has been done for 
political reasons. By others, it is being 
done out of sheer desire to help people 
in dire need. The world picture is grim. 
Eight hundred million people are com- 
mitted to communism. Six hundred 
million people are in the NATO bloc. 
But more important than either of 
these groups are the one billion two 
hundred million people of Asia, Africa, 
and South America, who are the com- 
munity of the hurt, the heartbroken, 
and the people of deferred hopes. 


Harry Golden 
On Race 

In his latest book, Harry Golden 
suggests that since white people call 
the Negro colored, the Negro might 
well call the white people colorless. 
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SIR: On looking over poems and articles 


written by my aunt, Mrs. F. I. Angell 
(Mary Potter Angell), I find a clipping 
from Missions, May, 1918. Occasionally, 
Mrs. Angell signed her poems with her pen 
name, Charity Q. Marks. At the time this 
was printed, we were having a drive for 
subscriptions for Missions, and had a goal 
for 1918 of one hundred thousand. 

I think my family has never missed an 
issue since the publication began, and we 
always looked forward to its coming and 
talked over the contents together and in our 
circles. I am now living in Florida, but 
have looked forward every month to the 
coming of Missions. 

CLARA May Potter 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


z 

SIR: The editorial [column] by William B. 
Lipphard in the October issue betrays 
shocking prejudice against Catholics. The 
article is completely one-sided and filled 
with half-truths and unproved suppositions 
and allegations. In essence, Dr. Lipphard 
is saying that thirty-five million of our fel- 
low citizens are not and cannot be loyal 
Americans and must be relegated to the 
status of second-class citizens. 

Anyone who has Catholic friends or has 
worked with or served in uniform with 
those of Catholic faith knows that such a 
charge is sheer tommyrot. This is guilt by 
association if I have ever seen it! We are 
always teaching of the worth of the in- 
dividual as a Christian principle and an 
American heritage, but when we have a 
chance to show that we mean it many of 
us (mainly Protestant ministers, it seems) 
fail the test. 

Increasingly in the last few months I 
have become embarrassed to admit to my 
Protestant friends that I am a Baptist. I 
wonder how many of the ministers and 
editorial writers realize the serious harm 
they are doing to our Christian witness and 
to our country internally and abroad? 

GENE G. OGDEN 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


® 

SIR: I write this during the brief period 
between the pre-election issue of Missions 
and the election itself. I write to implore 
that the editorial comment on religion and 
politics after the election strive for more 
balance and thoughtfulness than the cam- 
paign editorials exhibited. The final issue 
of Missions contained no less than three 
anti-Kennedy editorials and one anti-Ken- 
nedy column. I find it difficult now to ac- 
cuse the Catholic Church of being “mono- 
lithic”! 

I also keep a close eye on the Catholic 
press. May I suggest, with all respect for 
your editorial freedom, that no Catholic 
was under anything like the pressure to 
vote for Kennedy that Baptists felt, through 
such organs as MISSIONS, to vote against 
him? The increasing stridency of the usu- 
ally careful Dr. Lipphard was most sadden- 
ing. His use of the discredited Four Chap- 
lains rumor and quoting of unreliable 
sources fell below his usually high standards. 

But that is all past now. We have entered 
a new and exciting statge of American 
pluralism. I hope Missions will now help 
Baptists to mature into the realization that 
the unofficial “Protestant establishment” 
(something Baptists should have opposed, 
anyway) is happily gone, and that we are 
now equal partners, not favored superiors. 

Harvey G. Cox 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
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PARENT ROLES 
HIS “So HERS 





A practical description of the individ- 
ual roles of fathers and mothers in the 
home. Based on studies conducted by the 
Character Research Project. 


“This book is worth its weight in gold 
. - » Do you need some help in under- 
standing yourself and your role as a 
father or mother? . . . What things in 
family life can the father . . . the mother, 
do best? When father and mother dis- 
agree, who is generally right? Do you 
think you know? You might be wrong! 
° - Here is a practical book, marve- 
lously written, It may transform your 
family. Also recommended for preachers, 
ministers of education, Sunday School 
and Training Union workers..." — 
Dr. Findley B. Edge, Professor at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Price $1.25 each 
In lots of 5 or more $1.00. 


THE CHARACTER RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


UNION COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY 8. NEW YORK 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TO ABOVE 


CHARACTER RESEARCH PROJECT, 
UNION COLLEGE, DEPT. M, 
SCHENECTADY 8, N. Y. 


Please send... copies of PARENT ROLES. 

HIS AND HERS. 

ERLE TOTS ee RET Re ee ED 
(Please Print) 

Address 





City and State... 
0) Bill me 
(0 Check or money order enclosed 


























I SAN FRANCISCO fifteen years 

ago, as church-press representative 
it was my privilege to attend the or- 
ganization meeting of the United Na- 
tions, today familiarly known as the 
U.N. Then and there as founders, 
fifty-one nations signed its Charter. 
At the current General Assembly ses- 
sion in New York, sixteen new inde- 
pendent African states were voted into 
membership. A total of ninety-nine 
now constitute this world fellowship. 

« 

Two months ago, I attended a U.N. 
conference to hear a special tape re- 
cording, “Voices Toward Peace.” To 
celebrate the U.N.’s fifteenth (1945— 
1960) anniversary, this album of re- 
cordings is offered to colleges, schools, 
libraries, churches, and other institu- 
tions concerned over world peace. 
With film star Ralph Bellamy as nar- 
rator, it records selections from 
speeches, beginning at San Francisco 
in 1945 and ending with the Congo 
upheaval of 1960. Many recorded 
voices are of speakers still living. 
Others are the voices of the dead. 

I heard again President Truman’s 
San Francisco speech, and President 
Eisenhower's New York speech on 
“Atoms for Peace.” As historical back- 
ground, the album includes the most 
famous speech at the old and defunct 
League of Nations, the agonizing yet 
futile plea in 1935 of Emperor Haile 
Selassie for help against Mussolini’s 
aggression in Ethiopia. Failure to heed 
that plea was one cause of the Second 
World War. The album includes parts 
of speeches by Queen Elizabeth, John 
Foster Dulles, Prime Minister Nehru, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Ralph J. Bunche, 
Edward R. Stettinius, and others, and 
Russian Dictator Khrushchev’s speech 
to the U.N. on disarmament. That was 
prior to his recent frerizied outbursts 
in New York. 

The album reminds us that the 
U.N. was founded at the same time 
that the United States created and 
two months later used the first atomic 
bomb. In deep penitence we should 
now confess that the destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the massacre 
of one hundred thousand Japanese 
civilian men, women, children, and 
the ruined health of thousands more, 
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were unnecessary. As reported in 7'ime 
newsmagazine, based on secret State 
Department records, President Tru- 
man was aware one month before 
Hiroshima that the Japanese were pre- 
pared to surrender. But he rebuffed 
those peace overtures. 

Bombs many times more horrible in 
effect than the Hiroshima bomb now 
hang over our heads, like the fabled 
sword of Damocles. All humanity lives 
in fear and terror lest through some 
accident, miscalculation, or rash act 
by a Russian or an American trigger- 
happy militarist, these bombs may fall. 
So the U. N. album dramatically in- 
cludes an extract from the speech of 
Bernard M. Baruch urging the ban- 
ning of the atomic bomb and offering 
the world its fateful and fearful choice 
between the quick and the dead. 


& 

Although the U.N. is only fifteen 
years old, its achievements are legion 
in number, vast in global impact. They 
began in 1946 with Russian troops 
evacuating Iran. They include help to 
Greece, freedom for Italian colonies, 
partition of Palestine, establishment of 
Israel, adjustment of the Kashmir dis- 
pute, independence of Indonesia, Suez 
Canal settlement, help to Lebanon, 
and collective action in Korea. In 
1956 came the U.N.’s only failure, 
when its condemnation of Russia in 
Hungary was ruthlessly ignored. Its 
most brilliant achievement came last 
September when a vote of 70 to 0 sus- 
tained the freedom of Congo against 
Russian interference. And in its unani- 
mously adopted Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights, the U.N. has set forth a 
charter on human freedom, regardless 
of race, color, creed, unparalleled in 
history. This still awaits ratification by 
the United States Senate. 


It costs the American people the 
incredibly paltry sum of sixty-seven 
cents per citizen per year to maintain 
the U.N. Every ten hours in the Sec- 
ond World War the United States 
spent as much as is now spent over an 
entire year to support the U.N. Peace 
is always infinitely less costly than 
war! Contrast today’s sixty-seven cents 
per citizen, which includes you, per 
year for the U.N. with today’s fabu- 





lous cost of American defense expendi- 
tures. Today such preparation con- 
sumes 10 per cent of our gross national 
income. More than one-third of our 
scientists and engineers are engaged 
in it. Committed to it is one-half of 
American money spent for research. 
About five million Americans are 
wholly so employed. I am here reveal- 
ing no top secrets for the benefit of 
Soviet Russia. These facts are culled 
from a recent speech by the President 
of the United States. Fantastic is the 
contrast between what we spend for 
the U.N. and for military strength. 
ca 

One thing is as certain as tomor- 
row’s sunrise. The U.N. can never be 
stronger than the collective will of its 
member peoples. Although the U.N. 
embodies mankind’s aspiration for 
peace, its grand objective is impossible 
without the solid support of the Amer- 
ican people, as well as of the ninety- 
eight other member nations. Tragic it 
is that influential persons, distin- 
guished organizations like the D.A.R.., 
the American Legion, a new organiza- 
tion “We, the People,” with an Okla- 
homa evangelist as president, raise 
their voices to induce the United 
States to secede from the United Na- 
tions. In effect, they repeat the slogan 
of the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, “Pull the U.S. out of the 
U.N.; push the U.N. out of the U.S.” 
These people are allies of Mr. Khrush- 
chev, who came to New York to pull 
the U.N. out of the U.S., and either 
to acquire Russian control of the U.N. 
or to destroy it. The album “Voices 
Toward Peace” naturally did not in- 
clude the voice of Senator McCarthy, 
nor extracts from D.A.R. resolutions. 

The album of tape recordings ends 
with brief comments about two items 
of unfinished U.N. business. One is 
global disarmament. Peace remains an 
empty dream until the nations cease to 
prepare for war. The other unfinished 
business is to change the atom from 
an engine of unimaginable destructive- 
ness into a stupendous force for peace. 

Unmentioned in the album is a 
third item of unfinished business which 
takes precedence over the two. It in- 
volves the Christian church more than 
the agenda of the United Nations. 
In its relentless march toward pos- 
sible atomic annihilation, this month 
once again a war-weary, crisis-trou- 
bled, ideologically plagued, hate-in- 
fested world pauses for a fleeting 
moment to meditate on the meaning 
of Christmas. Peace on earth is in- 
separable from good will toward men. 
Without that good will everywhere, 
there can be no disarmament, no 
safety against atomic massacre. To 
bring about that good will remains the 
responsibility of you and me as pro- 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace. 
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AST AUGUST 6, pacifist groups across the nation 
observed “Hiroshima Day” with demonstrations 
aimed at influencing the United States to scuttle its 
nuclear weapons, even at the cost of capitulation to 
the Soviet Union. The Christian Century devoted most 
of its August 3 issue to an editorial, articles, and book 
reviews related to that point of view. Said the editorial: 
“. . « Suppose our side scuttled or scattered its nuclear 
weapons, and the communists attacked and destroyed 
us. The situation would still not be as bad as it would 
if we and the Russians were to destroy each other. 
Two-thirds of the human race would still survive. . . . 
Suppose the communists did not destroy us. We could 
organize nonviolent resistance, . . . and tell the world 
what was happening. In the end we could conquer 
the communist world by moral force.” Of all irresponsi- 
ble statements ever propounded in international rela- 
tions, surely this one caps the stack. Besides its uncon- 
cern for the survival of the United States, it reveals an 
alarming lack of understanding of atheistic commu- 
nism and its determination to conquer the world. What 
does this godless system care about moral force? But, 
aside from that, it will be interesting to see what The 
Christian Gentury will have to say about “Pearl Har- 
bor Day,” December 7, and whether there will be any 
demonstrations then. And, if we may say so, it is high 
time that Hiroshima demonstrators realized that there 
would not have been a Hiroshima if there had not first 
been a Pearl Harbor. Both days were tragic, both de- 
plorable, but Pearl Harbor came first, and all the hind- 
sight with regard to Hiroshima—whether it was neces- 
sary or not—cannot change that fact of history. 


Toward Reducing 
World Tensions 


Y A VOTE of 91 to 0, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly recently adopted a resolution voic- 

ing deep concern over the risks to peace created by the 
sharp deterioration in international relations. The reso- 
lution calls on all nations to refrain from actions likely 
to increase tensions, to take “constructive steps” toward 
solving world. problems, and to support the United 
Nations as an instrument of peace. Presented by V. K. 
Khrishna Menon of India and sponsored by twenty- 
eight countries, most of them the small nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, the resolution, though 
aimed at “all nations,” evidently was a well-inten- 
tioned, though desperate, effort to force the United 
States and the Soviet Union to get together. Even so, 
its adoption by unanimous vote surprised no one. To 
have voted against an effort to create greater harmony 
among the nations would have been the equivalent of 
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voting against love or motherhood. Unfortunately, 
however, the sponsors were quite willing to overlook 
the intransigence and the blustering buffoonery of table- 
pounding, shoe-wielding Nikita S. Khrushchev only a 
few days previously. And obviously they refused to take 
into account the bitter attack on the United States in- 
flicted by the Soviet Union’s Valerian A. Zorin just a 
few minutes before the vote was taken. But any move 
toward decreasing tensions and toward peace is a good 
move. And, as The New York Times suggests, “it 
would seem to be the first duty of the sponsors to show 
their good faith by setting a good example in carrying 
it out.” To mention two examples cited by the Times, 
Prime Minister Nehru of India could show good faith 
in settling the smoldering Kashmir dispute; and Presi- 
dent Nasser of the United Arab Republic, in calling 
off its “state of war” against Israel. It takes more than 
resolutions, however commendable, to achieve a just 
and lasting peace. 


Another Look 
At the U.N. 


OW that we have no doubt of the intention of the 
Soviets either to control the United Nations or to 
destroy it, and in either event to plunge the world into 
an unspeakable catastrophe, we who sincerely seek 
peace should take a fresh, long look at this world or- 
ganization, which after fifteen years of global tension 
and uncertainty continues to be man’s best hope for 
removing the causes of war. The record of these past 
fifteen years speaks more eloquently in behalf of the 
United Nations than any editorial writer can speak. 
The U.N. has kept the peace, increased the world’s 
food supply, fought deadly diseases, protected human 
rights, given technical assistance to economically un- 
derdeveloped countries, improved labor standards, 
taken long strides toward world understanding, made 
progress toward harnessing atoms for peace instead of 
for war. Declared Prime Minister Nehru of India re- 
cently in addressing the U.N.’s General Assembly: “I 
think we can definitely say that the United Nations has 
amply justified its existence and repeatedly prevented 
our recurrent crises from developing into war. It has 
played a great role and it is a little difficult now to 
think of this troubled world without the United Na- 
tions. If it has defects, those defects lie in the world 
situation itself which inevitably it mirrors. If there had 
been no United Nations today, our first task would be 
to create something of that kind.” And Alan Paton, 
author of Cry, the Beloved Country, has written: 
“During this dangerous period when the newly liber- 
ated forces of Africa are seeking a fresh equilibrium it 
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is not too much to say that the peace of the world de- 
pends on a strong and respected United Nations.” 
Need more be said? Let individuals and groups who in- 
sist on pulling the U.S. out of the U.N. and pushing 
the U.N. out of the U.S. see what they can make of 
that statement. President Eisenhower is right in saying: 
“Unless we accept the possibility of being thrown back 
to the age of flint and steel, we will use wisely every 
instrument and means at hand to find peace with 
justice.” And the past fifteen years of testing have 
proved that we have no better instrument of peace 
than the United Nations. 


How to Win 
Uncommitted Nations 


ITH the expansion of membership in the United 

Nations to ninety-nine, the task of winning the 
uncommitted nations to the side of the free world in 
the cold-war struggle is of major importance. Though 
leaders of most of the small African republics said on 
being admitted into this fellowship of nations that 
they did not want to become involved in the cold war, 
they will find it increasingly difficult to escape involve- 
ment. Certainly the Soviets will leave no stone un- 
turned in attempting to gain their allegiance. Nor will 
the neutralists give up their effort to increase the strength 
of a buffer bloc between East and West. So it is up to 
the free democracies to counteract both these efforts 
to win the uncommitted nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—to win them to the cause of free men 
in a free world. Not to be on the side of right and free- 
dom is to be on the other side—the side of wrong and 
slavery. Prime Minister Balewa of Nigeria was right 
when he said: “We are against any blocs and will 
follow the path of truth from whatever quarter it 
comes.” So it is the task of the United States and of 
the other democracies to make sure that Nigeria and 
the other uncommitted nations see the truth in us. We 
must prove by our deeds the validity of our words. We 
must make democracy work here—before we can hope 
to make it work abroad. We must solve our racial 
problems, and solve them now; we cannot wait a hun- 
dred years, or even ten years. We must solve the prob- 
lems of management-labor relations, the problems of 
delinquency and crime, the problems of hunger and 
want. We must continue to aid the economically under- 
developed lands as if they were our very own. Every 
American who goes abroad must be an ambassador of 
good will and help to uphold the dignity of the United 
States. We can win the uncommitted nations—if we 
have the will to win them. We simply cannot afford 
to lose them. 





What Do Africans 
Expect of Us? 


LAN PATON, quoted in a preceding paragraph, 
says that “there is no longer any room on the conti- 

nent of Africa for any white person who considers that 
the color of his skin entitles him to special privileges,” 
and that “the days of white power and privilege in 
Africa are numbered.” If recent events in that trou- 
bled land are a sufficient indication of what the future 
will be, then Mr. Paton has spoken solid truth. The 
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winds of revolution are now at gale force and may 
increase in velocity in the days to come. The question 
for us, therefore, is what we can do for the Africans in 
their struggle for independence. What do they expect 
of us? After a recent trip to Africa, W. Averell Harri- 
man, former governor of New York, attempted to an- 
swer that question in The New York Times Magazine 
(October 9, 1960). This is what he said: “They expect 
our understanding, our acceptance of their determina- 
tion to develop their continent by Africans, for Africans, 
in an African manner. They want from us full ac- 
ceptance as equals, both as states and as individuals. 
Since we developed from colonial status ourselves, they 
expect us to share their anti-colonialism. They are 
counting heavily on our aid.” Surely that is not asking 
too much of us or of any other nation. Africans want 
understanding, acceptance, assistance. They want to 
become free and independent states, just as we did in 
the late eighteenth century. They have a right to expect 
these things of us, and we must not let them down. 
There is a lively hope that many of our Congo mis- 
sionaries may soon return to their posts. If they do re- 
turn, they will continue to make their distinctive con- 
tribution to a better life for the Congolese and for all 
of Africa. They will carry with them the leaven of the 
gospel, which is the most effective liberating force on 
earth. 


Election 
Footnote 


HE ELECTION is over, a President of the United 

States has been chosen, but a basic problem re- 
lated to the campaign remains unsolved. It is the prob- 
lem of church-state relations. All the campaign oratory 
and propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is a vast difference between Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant points of view on this important issue. What 
would happen here in the United States if Catholics 
should attain a majority? The answer is to be found in 
Puerto Rico, as a communication from the Baptist 
Convention of Puerto Rico, published on page 15 of 
our November issue, clearly indicates. Since that issue 
went to press, news came of a pastoral letter read in 
Catholic churches on the island, expressing the “obliga- 
tion” of the bishops “to prohibit Catholics from giving 
their votes” to the Popular Democrats, the party of 
Governor Luis Mufioz Marin. And why did the bishops 
oppose the governor, himself a Catholic? Because his 
party had opposed the outlawing of birth control and 
sterilization; because the Government had refused to 
grant public-school pupils time off for religious instruc- 
tion; and because the Government had maintained 
divorce laws, recognized civil-law marriages, and had 
not looked to the Roman Catholic Church for guid- 
ance. So the bishops took a strong hand in the recent 
election, even while many American Protestants, in- 
cluding some American Baptists, were applying the 
term “bigots” to persons who pointed out the peril to 
our American principle of the separation of church 
and state in sending a Roman Catholic to the White 
House. But the record stands in Puerto Rico, and only 
time will reveal what could happen here. Our hope, 
however, is that we can count on the will of the Amer- 
ican people to keep this nation free. 
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The Good News of Christmas 
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HATEVER else Christmas is—and it is many 
things to many people—it is good news. It is the 
good news of the greatest event of all history—the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Said the angel to the bewildered 
shepherds keeping watch over their flocks near Bethle- 
hem that night of nights: “Be not afraid; for behold, 
I bring you good news of a great joy which will come to 
all the people; for to you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2: 
10-11). 

That was the good news of Christmas more than 
nineteen centuries ago, and that same good news is the 
essence of Christmas today: “... to you is born... a 
Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 

LJ 

The coming of Jesus into the world was good news 
because in him man finds full and complete satisfaction 
for his deepest longing—his longing to know God and 
to be at one with him. Man is not satisfied with the 
thought of a God who is above and beyond the world, 
not even when he thinks of that God as the Creator and 
the Sustainer of the universe and of life. Man wants 
assurance that God also is near enough to help him in 
the hour of his deepest need. 

And so, far more than he wants to know God as 
Power or Mind or Reason or even Purpose, man wants 
to know him as Presence, Father, Friend. Man wants 
to know God, not as an abstraction, but as a Person, 
and to be able to believe that with this Person he can 
have meaningful personal fellowship. 

Now, not in all the many centuries of his earthly pil- 
grimage had man ever conceived of a God like that. 
Not even the Hebrews, to whom God had made himself 
known more completely than to any other people, had 
so conceived of him. 

Up to their experiences at Sinai the Hebrews had 
thought of God as the Great Invisible, the All Mysteri- 
ous, the Eternally Unknowable, the Ever Unapproach- 
able, upon whose face mortal man could not look and 
remain alive. Did not he dwell in majestic mystery 
among the clouds that crowned the summit of Sinai? 
Surely man could not hope to draw nigh to his most 
awesome presence! 

But it was there at Sinai that something strange and 
wonderful happened. God came down from Sinai’s 
thunderous, flaming heights to dwell with his people! 
So we find in the book of Exodus these significant 
sentences: “Let them [the people] make me a sanctu- 
ary; that I may dwell among them... . And there I will 
meet with the children of Israel, and the tabernacle 
shall be sanctified by my glory. . . . And I will dwell 
among the children of Israel, and will be their God” 
(Ex. 25:8; 29:43, 45). No longer would the people 
have to long for a God who dwelt among the clouds 
over Sinai; now they would find him in their midst. 

The thought of a God who dwelt among his people 
was, however, never the prevailing one among the 
Hebrews. Years later, even when the Temple in Jeru- 
salem was in its fullest splendor, they thought that only 
the priests could draw nigh to God, and then only oc- 
casionally and under conditions that fulfilled all the re- 
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quirements of a rigid ceremonial law. It was, of course, 
generally believed that God spoke to the people through 
their leaders—prophets and priests, officials of an official 
religion—but not to the people themselves. And so God 
continued to be far, far away. For the common man, 
he was still the Great Invisible, the All Mysterious, the 
Eternally Unknowable, the Ever Unapproachable. 

Other years passed, and then came Bethlehem: Mary 
and Joseph arriving from a long journey and finding no 
room in the inn; the improvised room in a stable and 
the birth that night of Mary’s first-born son; the shep- 
herds who first heard the good news and hastened to the 
stable, there to adore the Christ child lying in a manger; 
the subsequent visit of the Wise Men, with their gifts 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

All this stirring drama—this Grand Event—meant 
just one thing: God had come to tabernacle among his 
people! As the Gospel of John has it: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. . . . And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we have beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father” 
(John 1:1, 14). 

Here, then, was God’s full and complete self-dis- 
closure to men, not in the sophisticated language of 
philosophy or theology that only the scholar could un- 
derstand, but in the language of deed and action that 
even a child could understand. Here, on earth, in the 
market place, along the country road, on the crowded 
thoroughfare, men could see and know God as they 
looked upon him in the face of his Son. 

Such was the good news of the first Christmas. In 
a baby born in a manger, the God who for ages men 
had thought of as being far away, suddenly became the 
God who was ever close at hand. And later, as the life 
of that child unfolded in the character, the teachings, 
and the cross of Jesus of Nazareth, one of his greatest 
interpreters could say: “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself” (2 Cor. 5:19). And another 
could say, simply, “God is love” (1 John 4:8). 

a 


The good news of Christmas has not changed in all 
the centuries that have passed. 

Can we not hear it in the hour of deepest personal 
need—when illness comes, or tragedy falls, or disaster 
strikes, and we are left alone and undone? Is it not com- 
forting and reassuring in such an hour to know that the 
eternal God, Creator of the universe, is ever close at 
hand, always as approachable as was the Man of 
Galilee? 

And can we not hear this good news above the rau- 
cous cries of a world gone mad in its obsession for 
speed and possessions and power? Does it not come 
through to us after our eyes afe tired and our spirits 
limp from the ugliness and the, bitterness and the hate 
caught up in words on the printed page? God is close 
at hand, even if men and nations do act as if he were 
far away, or perhaps does not exist. 

Is not the good news of Christmas the heart of the 
missionary program and message? To the millions who 
have yet to hear it, it is good news indeed. 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 
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IVE MAJOR IDEAS have held me firmly through- 

out my ministry. Their content and quality have 
changed and grown through the years, but the essential 
truth and the power they represent are with me to 
this day. 

First: Christianity is not so much doctrine or creed 
or ritual as a living, burning faith. Early in my ministry 
I gave my consent to the idea that real religion is based 
on trust, not on rigid belief! Years of study and the 
experience of five pastorates have substantiated this 
conviction. I have known many people who held the 
proper beliefs, but who had little faith and trust in 
either God or Christ. 

During the last war, I was preaching to a large audi- 
ence of Navy men who were about to shove off for the 
Pacific. Early in my talk I mentioned the need for vital 
faith, and hardly had I stated this fact than a lad 
raised his hand and said: “Tell us what we can really 
hang onto and what will hold onto us.” This boy was 
asking for faith—the only kind of faith that helps men. 

Second: Real religion consists of a rich inner life 
through an experience with God in Jesus Christ. Many 
people still think of salvation as largely dependent upon 
what men do, as over against what men are! So, in the 
church we have often put the emphasis on outward acts 
and forms, but Christ put the emphasis on the inner 
life of man. The young ruler who came running to him 
asked the Master what he might “do” to have eternal 
life. Christ told him to become a loving and generous 
man. This was too much. The young man wanted the 
easy way out and the easy way in. There is none! 

A Christian is a person with deep inner resources. 
Someone has said that an atheist is a man with no in- 
visible means of support. How easy it is for one to hold 
to right and proper beliefs about God and life and still 
have no rich inner life of strength and power! 

Often in my ministry I have found it much easier to 
do something than to be something. I believe the church 
has much to offer the world in this matter. We shall not 
convince the secular world merely by argument and 
talk or by organizaiion and promotion. A greater 
righteousness is needed today, a righteousness of spirit. 

Third: The Christian religion is essentially a fellow- 
ship! The church did not begin in a sanctuary, but 
around a table in an upper room. Jesus never had a 
church building. His pulpits were boats, beaches, high- 
ways, and the open doors of homes—wherever there 
were people. And they heard him gladly—because he 
mingled with them and talked their language! 

Early in my ministry I determined to make Christian 
fellowship a major plank in my church program. It has 
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worked. More people are brought into the kingdom of 
God through fellowship than through any other one 
means! Christ found his disciples after he got into the 
boat with them. Too often we have built churches and 
set up activities and expected people to come and enjoy 
them. This is institutional religion, not genuine Chris- 
tianity. The church is a fellowship first—whatever else 
it may become in the experience of the people. 

Fellowship cultivation—that is the way churches 
really grow, and that is the way the kingdom of God 
will come on earth. Jesus made it plain when he com- 
pared discipleship to the leaven in the lump, the seed in 
the ground, the salt that savors. We do not “build” the 
kingdom of God. It comes by growth. It is a person-to- 
person experience. It is a group experience. 

Let the church use every valid social means of getting 
Christians together. Never minimize a church dinner— 
as if it were something pagan and secular. Jesus dined 
with people—ate with sinners—saved people about the 
supper table. 

Fourth: The Christian faith must be embodied in a 
practical dedication to the work of the church. A 
Christian must have a real cause to live for—and that 
cause ought to be the work of Christ! This calls for 
dedicated people. How often we have put the emphasis 
on something else! We talk about all the people we have 
baptized during the year, but we ought to ask ourselves: 
How many have we led to dedication of life and talent 
and service and money? Many people “get saved” but 
never dedicated. Our church rolls are full of satisfied 
Christians who can never be counted on to work. 

I have given much time to the personal cultivation 
of men and women—enlisting them in the work of 
Christ, and striving by every means available to nurture 
them into consecration and dedication. I have been in- 
spired by the example of Jesus, who spent hours and 
days in leading individuals to lives of genuine devotion. 

Fifth: I have been motivated in my ministry by a 
compelling personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. The Gospels 
tell us that Christ wanted this love and loyalty more 
than anything else. When he asked Peter to follow him, 
this is what he wanted. “Lovest thou me?” he asked. I 
have discovered that it is far easier to believe in Christ 
than to love him, and that it is much less demanding to 
give him lip service than to be loyal to him. I am fear- 
ful that in our churches we are prone to do many more 
things about Christ than for him. Many of our Christian 
loyalties center about the minister, or the church or- 
ganization, or the denomination, not about Christ. 
Could this be the reason we Christians are still a minor- 
ity group in the world, after two thousand years? 
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A Tourist’s View of Foreign Missions 





In the midst of rapidly changing world conditions, a group of American 
Baptists saw at firsthand the continuing need for the Christian mission 


By DORIS B. CURTIS 
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HEN members of the 1960 World Mission Tour 

were promised “excitement, adventure, and un- 
usual experience,” little did we dream how literally this 
was to be fulfilled. 

Our group of fourteen arrived in the Congo on the 
evening of July 1, the day after Congo became inde- 
pendent from Belgium. What we found was the uneasy 
quiet before the storm. The capital city of Leopoldville 
was so still we had to search to find any activity. Few, 
if any, guessed then with what travail this new nation 
was to be born. 

We found that in a variety of ways African Protestant 
leaders had sought to prepare the Congolese for their 
new independent status. But subsequent events have 
shown how inadequate were the best efforts, both 
within and without the churches. Yet I believe it is not 
an overstatement to say that Protestantism is one of the 
most stabilizing influences in the Congo today. Protes- 
tant groups are not identified with the former colonial 
power, and their joint work is helping unite people from 
many different tribes. 

During the next ten days we were in Congo, five of 
us saw the stations in the Kwango-Kwilu area and nine 
went to the Lower Congo. The group I was in visited 
Kimpese, site of the two large interdenominational in- 
stitutions: I.M.E., the Medical Institute, and E.P.I., 
the School for Pastors and Teachers, both headed by 
American Baptist missionaries. We learned that the 
Medical Institute is the only place in West Africa where 
artificial limbs are made. Skilled Congolese whittle wil- 
low blocks to the exact size, shape, and weight of the 
good leg, cover the blocks with whale skin, and color 
them to match the patient’s skin. From the School for 





World Mission Tour as the journey started. At left 
is Mrs. Curtis. Pointing to map is Livingston Lomas 
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Pastors and Teachers have come leaders for schools and 
churches and also for vital government posts. 

It was while we were at Kimpese that news reached 
us of the mutiny of Congolese troops against Belgian 
officers at Thysville, about fifty miles to the east. We 
were due at our next stop, Nsona Mpangu (Banza 
Manteke), but no trains were running. That afternoon, 
however, transportation came for us, and later that 
evening six of us decided to make the trip. 

Our moonlight truck ride took us past many army 
vehicles loaded with troops. We had to stop once be- 
cause jeeps blocked the road, but we were relieved to 
find loyal troops with a Belgian officer, although he 
was displeased over our being on the road. 

At Nsona Mpangu we gained a better understanding 
of the Congo school system and the problems of the 
Mission’s involvement in it. Mission schools have helped 
develop literate church members and have been ave- 
nues of service and evangelism. But running the schools 
took a lot of missionary time and often created irksome 
employee-employer relationships. It is hoped that pri- 
mary schools will be nationalized and that as adequate 
leadership is developed, secondary schools can be turned 
over to the Congo Christians. 

From this point on, the spreading unrest disrupted 
our schedule. On the second day of our visit at Sona 
Bata, Mission Secretary Chester J. Jump, Jr., arrived 
with a Congolese Christian, a government official, to 
hurry us back to Leopoldville, where we were later re- 
united with the other tour members. On Tuesday, July 
12, a sudden call from the American Embassy requested 
us to be ready in twenty minutes to be evacuated to 
Brazzaville, across the river in the French Congo, where 







Kijung, Horonath, Mr. and Mrs. Lomas, and Mrs. Cur- 
tis at Jorhat, Assam, upon returning from Naga Hills 
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Pastor Naito (left) and five young men he baptized 
the Sunday Mrs. Curtis spoke in his church in Kobe 


we could take a U.S. Air Force plane to Europe. We 
were glad that we would no longer be a burden to the 
missionaries who had cared for us, but our concern was 
for those we left behind—tthe missionaries who faced an 
uncertain future, and our Congolese friends who most 
certainly would be tried as never before in the days 
ahead. None of us realized then that the missionaries 
themselves would so soon be evacuated. 





Our GROUP flew from Paris to Bombay and 
finally got back on schedule in India. Here we were 
joined by two late-starting members, and our group 
now totaled sixteen. While the tour went sightseeing 
in Delhi and Agra, I had the great joy of seeing some 
of South India, where my husband and I served as 
missionaries for many years. I saw the fine leadership 
of a number of Christians, some of whom had received 
their early training with us. I found many changes in 
India after fifteen years. More black-top roads, buses, 
taxis, and Indian-made cars, and fewer man-drawn 
rickshas, were signs of progress. More electrical fa- 
cilities, running water, busy airports, and even air- 
conditioned trains also attested to India’s advance. 

I rejoined the group in Calcutta, and once again we 
split up so that some of us would visit each of the three 
areas of work in India. The tour leader, Livingston 
Lomas, with Mrs. Lomas and myself, had applied for 
a permit to go into the Naga Hills of Assam. We hardly 
dared hope that permission would be granted, because 
this area has been beset with rebellion and civil strife 
in recent years. No missionaries have lived in the Naga 
Hills since 1954, and few white people have been 
granted even brief visits since 1956. But permission 
came through the kindness of government officials, who 
granted our request made through Kijung-luba Ao, 
who directs the work among the Ao Naga churches. 

The few days of fellowship with Kijung himself and 
the experiences he had prepared for us will stand out 
in memory for a lifetime. He had prearranged places 
for us to meet with Christians, some of whom had 
walked miles just to be with us a few minutes. We 
talked and prayed together, three Americans from ten 
thousand miles away and these Nagas, many of whom 
had never been out of their hills, whose forebears hunted 
human heads. Yet we were not strangers! 
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Emkong Jamie, his wife Ayangla, and baby in the Naga 
Hills. Mr. Jamie is executive of Changtonya Block 


We were guests in the house of Major Khathing, 
deputy commissioner of the area, whose wife was our 
gracious hostess. He was in Delhi with Naga representa- 
tives seeking assurance from the central Government 
that Nagaland would be a separate administrative unit. 

Besides the many visits with smaller groups, large 
meetings were held in Mokochung, Impur, and Ungma. 
We were overwhelmed with the crowds that came. At 
each village we were welcomed by the chief and his 
council members, some of them Christians, some not, 
colorful in bright red blankets. In another group would 
be the church deacons, almost always dressed in blue. 

Christians in the Naga Hills are blessed with fine 
leadership, which speaks well of the work of the mis- 
sionaries who used to be there. On the last day of our 
visit, Kijung gathered his staff in the Ao Naga Associa- 
tion office. What a thrill to talk with them! We asked 
what they would like to tell friends in the United States. 
A field evangelist summed up their feeling: 

“Tell them we are conscious of the debt we owe, for 
we have found Christ through them. But now we feel 
we must follow, not the American way, but Christ’s 
way. Please tell Christians in America to continue to 
pray for us. They are used to praying for missionaries, 
but especially now when no missionary is with us do 
we need their prayers.” 

In Burma, we found that the churches have entered 
a new era since that country gained independence, in 
1948. With a heritage of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years of Baptist work, the Burma Baptist Convention is 
growing in strength and influence as it seeks to unite 
varied peoples with different languages. It has taken 
over as home-mission projects three areas which mis- 
sionaries sought to reach in the past. Baptists in Burma 
also are planning a significant five-year evangelistic 
program from 1961 to 1965. The seal of the convention 
symbolizes “service and sacrifice.” Both are a very real 
part of their experience. 

Thailand, a predominantly Buddhist country, is, like 
Burma, striving to weld into one nation people of many 
different backgrounds and religions. In this setting 
Christians have become a significant bridge between the 
Thais and their Karen and Chinese countrymen. 

Thailand is determined to keep out communism, and 
because of this strong feeling, some Chinese in the coun- 
try are at times under unjustified suspicion. But it is 
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Orchestra which played at luncheon in Bassein. Lunch- 
eon given by Sgaw Karen, Burmese, Pwo Karen groups 


difficult to be cautious about Christian work among 
Chinese when the challenge is all about. There are 
about a million Swatow-speaking Chinese in the Ma- 
hachai area, and the only other mission working among 
them is Roman Catholic. 

Our group had the unusual privilege of visiting the 
Wat Mahandhatu Monastery for Buddhist monks in 
Bangkok. During the visit we were joined by the lord 
abbot of the monastery, who is also ecclesiastical minis- 
ter of the interior and as such is responsible for the two 
hundred thousand saffron-robed Buddhist priests of 
Thailand. We were surprised and pleased that he took 
us through the monastery and later to his quarters. 
Especially interesting to me was the meditation room, 
with its modern lounge chairs, and a demonstration of 
bowing in obeisance to the abbot and to Buddha. Bud- 
dhist meditation is quite unlike Christian meditation 
and prayer, but the conviction came to me that we could 
learn much from these gentle people. 





By THE TIME we reached Hong Kong we were 
weary, but the fascination of this fabulous place re- 
vived flagging spirits. Here a tiny group of American 
Baptists are trying to help an estimated six hundred 
thousand Chinese refugees who have come from the 
Swatow area of China in the last twenty years. Mis- 
sion Secretary Loren E. Noren and his wife are on fur- 
lough, leaving behind only three Americans who can 
speak the Swatow dialect. 

The fruit of our work of years among the Swatows in 
China is evident today. In a place where the cost of land 
is astronomical, churches are started in apartments and 
are soon filled to overflowing. These Chinese are hard- 
working and are eager to share their strong Christian 
faith. 

A beautiful trip by boat to Chu Lap Kok Island 
brought the opportunity to see another attempt to meet 
great need. Some years ago, the Government gave half 
of a barren island for resettlement. Few thought it liva- 
ble, but eight refugee families had courage enough to 
try to cultivate it. Now there are plans for a water- 
storage system, so that twenty more families can move 
there. American Baptists helped provide a simple chapel- 
school building, which looms up as one approaches the 

hore. Although we saw the most dire need on every 
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Roxas City, Philippines, is outgrowth of medical work 


side in Hong Kong, we were filled with a sense of hope 
because of tremendous things being done. 

The Philippines, except for the summer heat, is a de- 
light to tourists—its mountain scenes and seascapes 
combining to delight the eye. But here as elsewhere we 
enjoyed the people most of all. We learned of the prob- 
lems and opportunities faced by Evangelicals (Protes- 
tants) in a Catholic-dominated country. 

At Central Philippine University, Iloilo City, we saw 
a campus crowded with young people—an endless 
evangelistic opportunity. At the beginning of any school 
year, about one-half of the three thousand students are 
Evangelicals. During the year as many as three hundred 
may accept Evangelical Christianity. 

A trip to Bacolod took us into quite a different aspect 
of the work. Traveling over rough and narrow roads, 
we visited little Christian groups in out-of-the-way 
places, some of them served by women pastors. The 
people of the barrios, or villages, and fishing and moun- 
tain areas are responsive and await only the sending of 
workers to teach and guide them in the way of Christ, 
who loved the common people. 

The last stop on our long trip was Japan. We found 
so much to see and understand we wished for more time 
and energy to cope with it all. Japanese thought pat- 
terns and cultural traits are Buddhist, but we learned 
that people under forty know as little of Buddhism as 
of Christianity. In the last decade many young people 
have joined the church, a hopeful sign, but the chal- 
lenge of a country where 99.5 per cent are non-Chris- 
tian should prick the consciences of Christians until 
they awaken to this opportunity. 

We have thought of our work in Japan as highly 
institutionalized. This was the only pattern of work 
possible in the early days, and because schools were a 
primary evangelistic agent, most Christians now are 
among the white-collar class. But these patterns are 
changing and doors are opening to the laboring class. 

No two of our American Baptist fields are alike. Dif- 
ferences in language, culture, religious background, 
political status, and geography call for different ap- 
proaches. Various stages of development have been 
reached. But evident everywhere was the power of God 
unto salvation in Jesus Christ. Our prayer over and 
over again was that we might be found faithful, that 
we might be ready when God is ready to use us. 
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What Is the Church's Mission Today? 
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ANY CHURCH BUILDINGS today are stand- 
ing empty, or boarded up, or have been sold for 
other than religious purposes. 

Fifteen hundred new American Baptist churches are 
needed in the next fifteen years merely to keep the same 
percentage of American Baptists in the United States. 

Thirty million Americans rarely attend church, and 
forty million never have been inside a church. 

The population of the nation increases at about 
three million annually, and all religious groups evange- 
lize about one million. We are not even keeping up! 

Nine hundred thousand American Baptists are not 
in church on any given Sunday. One out of five do not 
live close enough to the church where their membership 
is to make it possible for them to attend. 

On the surface these statements seem almost contra- 
dictory. How can it be that churches are closing across 
the country, and yet more churches are needed? How 
can it be that there are more people within the shadow 
of the church, and yet the church is losing membership? 

American Baptists will gather in Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 24—26, 1961, to seek answers to those questions 
and to many others which confront Christians who live 
in the twentieth century. In the Convocation on the 
Mission of the Church they will ask: Is there a place 
for American Baptists in the world of today? Is there 
a reason why we should be alive? What is our distinctive 
ministry in the midst of the other denominations? Do 
we understand either the spiritual condition or the ma- 
terial condition of our generation? Is the way we are 
attempting to minister likely to meet man’s felt needs? 
Are we still using nineteenth-century methods of 
churchmanship in a space age? When the average per- 
son stays in a community for only four and one-half 
years, how does a church build a stable membership? 

This is not to be a policy-making convention, though 
it will certainly point to trends. It is not to be a promo- 
tion of individual agency programs now being carried 
on, though those programs will be examined. It is to 
be a hard-work session, where cold facts are examined 
and tough ideas debated. American Baptists, with all 
the honesty they have, will look at themselves and their 
churches, in order honestly to see how they measure 
up to what Christ expects today. 

The planning committee for the convocation, headed 
by Robert G. Middleton, of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
at work for several years. It has planned for two phases 
of our life to be presented in a sustained fashion, with 
adequate opportunity for small groups to examine, test, 
and formulate ideas based on platform presentations. 
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Paul Abrecht, an American Baptist on the staff of 
the World Council of Churches, the administrative 
officer of the Conference on Rapid Social Change, held 
in Greece in August, 1959, will speak on the world of 
“rapid social change” and its effect upon the church. 
Automation in factories, mobility of population, popula- 
tion explosion, and increasing urban growth are major 
factors in rapid social change. Drastic changes are 
forced upon us, and we are unprepared for them. 

Gene E. Bartlett, until recently pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, now president-elect of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, has long been 
known to American Baptists for his sensitive spiritual 
concern. At Minneapolis he is to speak on the Christian 
ministry and how we communicate the gospel effectively 
to the world in which we live. 

Before we can begin adequately to project a program 
and a plan for the future, it is essential that we know 
our resources for the tasks that lie ahead. Faith is es- 
sential to works. One does not tackle the building of a 
George Washington Bridge, or a Golden Gate Bridge, 
with a toy erector set. So what are the resources of 
American Baptists? Admittedly, we have many. We are 
people of spirit. We have strong churches. We have 
dedicated laity. But are these sufficient for the bridges 
that we as American Baptists should be building? 

The study of the characteristics of American Baptist 
churches and their communities, now being tabulated, 
shows that our permissive attitude has made us notori- 
ously weak in reporting statistics to the denomination. 
Some have said that we are not growing as are other 
denominations; but when more than 10 per cent of 
the churches do not report any church statistics an- 
nually, can it be that we are growing but have simply 
not been aware of our growth? How many churches 
do we have in strategic spots where the population is 
increasing? How many do we have in declining areas 
where a ministry, different in concept and intensity, is 
still needed? If the majority of those baptized come 
through the Sunday School, then how many are en- 
rolled in the Sunday school, and is this number increas- 
ing? If we are losing members, where are they going? 
If we are gaining members, from where are they 
coming? 

These and many other questions have been asked of 
every American Baptist church listed in our yearbooks 
during the past year. Thousands of pastors have pa- 
tiently provided detailed information about their 
churches. We are certain that the study has facts from 
the grass roots. 


Bur TO ASSESS the strength of our churches does 
not tell the whole story of American Baptists. What of 
our people? Are they spiritually literate? When the 
pastor speaks from the pulpit on “The Parable of the 
Talents,” do his hearers know what he is talking about? 
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Question for Convocation on the Mission 


of the Church, Minneapolis, January 24—26 





Do American Baptists know whether Micah is in the 
Old Testament or in the New? How many members of 
the average American Baptist family are not connected 
with any church? How good a job do the people of the 
pew think the church is doing? Do they feel that the 
minister is doing the job for which he is called? Is the 
average layman an active Christian witness? Is he mak- 
ing his Christian faith felt in the community through 
the organizations to which he belongs? 

To understand ourselves and our assets, a second 
study was planned. To this end, a certain number of 
churches were selected to make a careful sampling of 
an adequate cross section of their membership; and 
then each fifth member of the church was asked to fill 
out a questionnaire that required several hours to com- 
plete. The returned questionnaires are being accurately 
tabulated and correlated. They will provide a good 
measure for the assets present and available in the 
members of our churches. 


Tue NEXT STEP of the convocation will be to 
contemplate the nature of the world to which we minis- 
ter. 

Lest American Baptists be tempted only to share with 
like minds and still remain within the framework of the 
past, the planning committee decided to invite three 
carefully selected people who, being articulate and 
learned in their fields, would come in love, sympathy, 
and understanding and share this great experience with 
us. Congresswoman Edith Green of Oregon, H. R. Hol- 
comb, theologian, and a third from the field of com- 
munications and the public press, have been asked to 
be our “reactors.” 

During the convocation these reactors will listen to 
platform presentations and to group discussions. Then 
each evening, in the light of their own professional ex- 
perience—in government, theology, and communica- 
tions—they will react to the day’s proceedings. They 
may say that we have honestly faced the challenge that 
confronts Christians. They may say that we have iso- 
lated ourselves and have talked only about a world 
that we think exists, but which no longer has reality. 
They may say that we are in a jet age, but still think 
with horse-and-buggy minds. They may say that we 
have courageously looked at ourselves and our world, 
found our mission, and are ready to grasp it and move 
out. We do not know. But we can be sure that these 
specialists will stand before us each evening to tell us 
honestly what they think of what we have said during 
the day. 

Why has all this energy and effort gone into this 
Convocation on the Mission of the Church? Because 
several years ago, men called of God and by the de- 
nomination to serve as denominational executives said 
io one another: “We cannot continue to speak of iso- 
lated programs of our denomination, for we are one. 
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What good does it do to gather under one roof at 
Valley Forge, if we have no purpose in that gathering?” 

More than two years ago, Kenneth L. Cober, of the 
division of Christian education of The Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication; Jitsuo Morikawa, of the division 
of evangelism of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies; John W. Thomas, of the council on Christian 
Social Progress; William H. Rhoades, executive secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Home Mission Societies; 
and Paul O. Madsen and Harvey A. Everett of the di- 
vision of church missions of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, asked one another: “What can we 
do to create unity in the American Baptist Conven- 
tion?” 

Out of that discussion came a feeling of concern, 
which was carried to all the state and city secretaries, 
to the national executives, to the staff committee on 
program co-ordination, to the General Council, and to 
the boards of many agencies. Each said, “Yes, it is time 
that we examine our mission, that we understand our 
purpose, that we honestly take stock of what we are, 
where we are, and where we should be going.” 

So, in humility and prayer, God’s guidance was 
sought and tentative plans were made, which eventually 
led to this convocation. 

Soon it was decided to bring more than 350 home 
missionaries to Minneapolis, so that they might have 
the warmth that comes from such a fellowship. Invita- 
tions have gone out to all of our official life. But the 
planning committee said, “We are still Baptists, and 
we believe in the priesthood of all believers.” So each 
minister who attends is strongly urged to bring two lay 
people with him, in order that this convocation may 
truly be a sharing of all in our churches. 


Waar does the committee hope will happen? We 
have prayed, planned, and dreamed that we American 
Baptists would sense that God has called us for such a 
time as this. We have dared to believe that a conse- 
crated group, with an inheritance of almost 150 years 
of service, still has a significant ministry to perform. 
We have believed that Christians can “create a revolu- 
tion” and plan for ten to twenty years ahead, even as 
do city planners and highway commissions. 

This, then, we propose to do, with God’s guidance 
and help, at Minneapolis. Spiritual guidance will be 
sought in five chapel hours, as Robert J. McCracken 
and Harleigh M. Rosenberger lead us in worship and 
in seeking. 

You, as an American Baptist, should pray for the 
conference whether you attend or remain at home. 
You can read and prepare and share. You can come to 
Minneapolis if you wish, for the call has gone out to 
every American Baptist to come there to sit with kin- 
dred spirits in God’s presence and to seek to find the 
mission of the church of Jesus Christ in our world. 
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Missionary Imperatives of the Bible 
2. The New Testament 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 
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NYONE who reads the New Testament carefully 

cannot fail to be impressed with the note of uni- 
versalism that is stamped upon its pages. Those who 
became the first disciples of Jesus developed a world- 
consciousness, and throughout the history of the church 
it has been apparent that people who have come to 
know him have wanted to communicate that knowledge 
to others. Max Warren is right when he says: “The 
Christian imperative is a compulsion born of a dis- 
covery.” The true Christian has always felt that his 
faith was his not merely, or even primarily, to enjoy, 
but to share. 

Jesus was deeply aware of the “prophetic universal- 
ism” of the Old Testament, which we considered in a 
previous article [Missions, November, 1960, pp. 22- 
23]. And there is little doubt that he intended to ex- 
tend that universalism so that the “reign of God” which 
he proclaimed would include all the nations of man- 
kind. I am aware that on a couple of occasions he 
seemed to set limits to the scope of his outreach, but it 
is evident that a great deal too much has been drawn 
by way of inference from what he said. 

Jesus is recorded as saying, “I was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matt. 15:24), 
and when he sent out the twelve he commanded them: 
“Go not into any way of the Samaritans: but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. 10:5-6). 
But it is clear that these words have a local and tempo- 
rary reference. They do not encompass the final purpose 
or reach of Jesus’ ministry or that of his people. Rather, 
they tend to point up the fact that Jesus came primarily 
to accomplish a redemptive purpose by his death on 
the cross. Only after he had fulfilled this great purpose 
could a universal message of redemption be proclaimed. 

Two things stand out clearly in the Gospels and in 
the Acts of the Apostles. First, it is apparent that Jesus, 
both by his teaching and by his example, included all 
men within the embrace of his message and work. 
Second, his early followers, most of whom had been 
raised in a narrow-minded, even bigoted, religious and 
racial tradition, caught from him a world vision. 

When Jesus stepped onto the public stage at Naza- 
reth to begin his work, he deliberately selected for a 
Scripture reading some words of Isaiah, the great 
prophet of universalism (Luke 4:16—-21). To the 
startled people of his home town, Jesus read: “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath ap- 
pointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.” Here was a 
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manifesto as wide as human need; it contained no sug- 
gestion of exclusivism because of race or other condi- 
tion. Applying the passage to himself, Jesus declared: 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

Jesus’ teaching, as it unfolds in the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Gospel of John, increasingly reflects a world- 
consciousness that certainly marks a break with Jewish 
exclusivism. Note some of the parables. In the parable 
of the tares “the field is the world” (Matt. 13:38). In 
the parable of the wedding feast the servants are com- 
manded to “go out into the highways” to find guests 
(Matt. 22:9). The parable of the good Samaritan 
teaches that all men are to be neighbors to one another 
(Luke 10:30). The parable of the vineyard declares 
that the kingdom of God shall be taken away from the 
privileged Jews and given to those outside (the Gen- 
tiles), who will bring forth its fruits (Matt. 21:43-45). 
The picture of the last judgment presents “all nations 
gathered before him [the Christ].” 

When Mary of Bethany performed her act of sacri- 
ficial love, Jesus announced that her story would be 
told “wherever this gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world” (Mark 14:9). Speaking of the end 
of the age, he declared that before it comes “the gospel 
shall be preached in the whole world for a witness unto 
the nations” (Matt. 24:14). 


J ESUS broke through barriers of race and religion to 
give his aid and to communicate his message. He re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Syrophoenician woman 
who asked help for her sick daughter (Mark 7:26). He 
marveled at and rewarded the faith of a Roman cen- 
turion, and announced that “many shall come from the 
east and the west” to sit down in the kingdom of God 
(Matt. 8:5-11). To the woman of Samaria, who 
wished to know where and by whom the true worship 
of God is to be performed, he declared that race and 
place are entirely unimportant. God may be known and 
revered everywhere, by any who will worship him “in 
spirit and in truth” (John 4:23). When the Greeks 
came, saying, “We would see Jesus,” he welcomed 
them and went on to declare: “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me” (John 
12:32). And when he taught his disciples to pray, he 
instructed them to petition that God’s will might be 
done in the whole earth as it is in heaven. 

Even Adolf Harnack, cautious though he is on some 
aspects of universalism in the Gospels, is compelled to 
write: “Jesus shattered Judaism, and brought out the 
kernel of the religion of Israel. Thereby—i.e., by his 
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preaching of God as the Father, and by his own death 
—he founded the universal religion.” As he contem- 
plates the Gospel of John, Harnack also states that it 
is “saturated with statements of a directly universalistic 
character.” 

The writer of the Gospel of John had undoubtedly 
caught the spirit and message of his Divine Master, 
more than any other writer. Mark the universality on 
page after page of that Fourth Gospel. “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son” (3:16). 
Jesus is the “Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world” (1:29), and he is the “light of the world” 
(8:12). He is the “bread from heaven,” who came to 
give “life unto the world” (6:33). To him was com- 
mitted the task of saving the world (12:47). As the 
Good Shepherd, he has concern for the “other sheep” 
(Gentiles) outside his fold. “Them also I must bring,” 
he announces, “and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd” (10:16). 

As this expanding world view unfolded, there came 
into focus the fourfold missionary imperative that could 
only have come from Christ himself. It goes far beyond 
the most inclusive universalism of the Old Testament. 
Its terms are explicit; it is definitely and permanently 
all-embracing. It becomes the basis and inspiration for 
a surge of apostolic missionary activity that cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for without it. Go preach! Go 
teach! Go heal! Go baptize! And let this be done to 
the ends of the earth, among all the nations! 


Wauen we turn to the Book of Acts, written by the 
same author as the Gospel of Luke, we are immediately 
made aware of the sense of responsibility for world 
evangelization felt by the members of the infant church. 
After the first shock of the crucifixion had passed, the 
apostles went out with a new sense of mission. 

In the Gospels one finds a variety of “commissions” 
given by Christ, and it is a mistake to speak of one 
“Great Commission,” as if he had laid this obligation 
on his followers at the last moment. During his earthly 
ministry he had, as we have noted, sent out the twelve 
and then the seventy. He had spoken of the future wit- 
ness of his disciples, and had assured them of the help 
of the Holy Spirit. He had promised that they should 
do “greater works” than even he did. They were to be 
“sent” even as he had been sent by the Father. They 
were to carry on the work he had started. 

This emphasis is renewed in the Acts. “Ye shall re- 
ceive power when the Holy. Ghost is come upon you,” 
are Christ’s words to them, “‘and we shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Acts 1:8). It is true that some of these first disciples 
were somewhat slow in fully accepting the obligation 
to preach the gospel to all, but it was not long before 
the church became possessed with an ardent desire to 
spread its faith. The fourfold imperative became the 
permanent and unique basis for the Christian ministry: 
Preach, teach, heal, baptize! There is nothing as wide 
as this in any other religion or philosophy in history, 
and it is worthy of note that through nearly two thou- 
sand years Christianity has brought new life to millions 
of all races as it has endeavored to carry out this four- 
fcld imperative. The record of the expansion of Christi- 
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anity in the Roman Empire, despite bitter hostility and 
persecution, reveals how deeply the first Christians were 
imbued with the spirit of their Master. Catching a 
glimpse of his purpose for the whole of mankind, they 
broke with racial and religious exclusivism and became 
conscious of a world’s need. 

No one surpassed the great apostle Paul in compre- 
hending the spirit and purpose of Christ. “Woe is me if 
I preach not the gospel,” he cried, “for necessity is laid 
upon me.” The love of Christ “constrained” him, and 
he declared himself a debtor to all men. For thirty 
years he gave himself with unwearying zeal to the task 
of communicating the gospel to the whole Mediter- 
ranean world. Had he refused to do this, he would, he 
declared, have been “disobedient to the heavenly vision” 
(Acts 26:19). 

When John in his Revelation saw the vision of a new 
heaven and a new earth, he noted the presence of the 
tree of life, whose leaves were for “the healing of the 
nations.” I am inclined to believe with F. D. Maurice 
that the Christian of the first century saw in this Apoca- 
lypse more than merely a glimpse into the future. He 
discerned in the seer’s vision a message of hope and 
challenge for the times in which he lived. The river of 
life was flowing then from the throne of God and the 
Lamb (Rev. 22:1); the tree of life was available then 
for the healing of the nations. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the New Testament closes on such a note 
and invites “whosoever will” to come and “take the 
water of life freely” (Rev. 22:17). 

We are never more Christian than when we are 
world-conscious. And the church cannot fulfill its mis- 
sion, or justify its heritage, or even hope to survive, 
unless it persistently and courageously seeks to “make 
disciples of all nations” and endeavors to bring healing 
to the whole world. She must not falter because doors 
sometimes close, or because change and upheaval take 
place in the world. 

We still have need for missionaries, men and women 
supported by the churches who will go to other parts of 
the world to carry out the fourfold imperative. I do 
not think our task is done, nor do I think the title “for- 
eign missionary” obsolete. We still need Pauls and 
Careys and Judsons, for the “commissions” of the New 
Testament have not been withdrawn. The church is 
still under an imperative to go into “all the world.” 
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HERE is no period quite so tender and lovely as 

the weeks immediately before the birth of a child. 
Then, if ever, husband and wife have hearts that beat 
as one. Hope mingles with fear; joy is poised against 
apprehension; and the spirit is at its gentlest and most 
sensitive pitch. 

Throughout the Christian world the mood of ex- 
pectancy once again prefaces the birth of Jesus. Christ- 
mas is just around the corner. Throughout more than 
nineteen hundred years the world has prepared, as now, 
to celebrate the most significant birth in all history. 
This was the Child whom the prophets foretold, whom 
the angelic hosts heralded, whom the shepherds and the 
Wise Men came to see, and to whom mankind has 
since bowed in homage as to none other. The birth of 
this child cleft history in two, so that every date before 
and after now bears the label B.c. or A.p. 

How easily man stumbles over the lesser miracles and 
fails to see that in Christmas he confronts the Himalayas 
of wonders! The major premise of Christmas is that 
the eternal God, who made the heavens and the earth, 
has become incarnate in this laboring man of a despised 
people. How strange that in coming to earth, God 
should have elected to appear in the form of one who 
would be scorned and rejected and at last shamefully 
crucified on a cross! 

The alternative to this is equally perplexing. If the 
birth in Bethlehem were but another ordinary event, 
and the matchless life of Jesus merely another in the 
long parade of human idealists, how would we explain 
away nineteen hundred years of Christendom, a power 
which has unloosed unparalleled resources for human 
betterment throughout these centuries? To interpret 
this in human terms of naturalistic phenomena is as ab- 
surd and incredible as to assert that Jesus was God. Ab- 
surd or not, millions of people in ali generations have 
confessed the faith of the poet’s words: 


I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the Godhead be. 

I only know the Manger Child 

Has brought God’s life to me. 


Thirty-three years after this Bethlehem night, Jesus 
stood before Pontius Pilate in the Roman judgment 
hall. Pilate asked him, “Art thou a king then?” Jesus’ 
reply was the answer of a madman or of God: “Yes, 
I am a king; but my kingdom is not of this world. But 
I am a king. To this end have I been born, and to this 
end am I come into the world.” 

Year after year you and I have taken Christmas quite 
in our strides. Its totally unique and preposterous origin 
is likely to escape us. Try transporting yourself back to 
Jerusalem. Imagine that you are hearing for the first 
time this claim of a quiet peasant from a Northern 
village. He declares that he is God, the King of all 
kings, the Lord of all lords. To Pilate it sounded like 
a simpleton’s drivel; to the high priest it seemed sheer 
blasphemy. And so, to stop him from stirring up the 
rabble into some new folly, they quickly put him to 
death. 

By all standards of statesmanship the matter should 
have stopped there. In modern times a gas chamber or 
a Siberian exile puts an end to fanatics. But the king- 
ship of Christ did not burst as a bubble at three o’clock 
that Friday on Golgotha’s hill. An Easter resurrection 
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and a Pentecost rocketed his claim out into the years. 
And today, although we live in a space age, the claim 
of Christ to rulership is as tormenting and tantalizing 
as it ever was. The years have not been able to shake 
him. He constantly intrudes his claim into your heart 
and mine. If we disavow him, we are left haunted by 
a sense of emptiness or of shame worse than if we had 
trampled upon our flag. 

It is nothing short of horror to have someone from 
centuries ago keep reappearing, as if in continuous re- 
incarnation, pressing his totalitarian claims upon every 
generation. It would be horror if it were any other than 
Jesus—if it were Alexander or Nero or Genghis Khan 
or Hitler. But Jesus comes so near to “the heart’s de- 
sire” of every man and woman who loves the truth, that 
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his intrusion touches the longings and the yearnings of 
humankind. It is not horrible but beautiful to have 
“the hopes and fears of all the years” converging in the 
streets of Bethlehem. 

As we ponder Christ’s claim to kingship, let us fix 
clearly in our minds what such rulership implies. A 
man becomes a president by election; he becomes a 
dictator by revolution; but a king is king by birth. 
Christ’s rulership of earth is not conditioned upon a 
majority vote. If every person on earth these nineteen 
hundred years should have disclaimed him, that would 
not affect in the least the validity of his claim. If we 
should today vote unanimously that the sun should no 
longer be the sun, the sun would continue to shine as 
tranquilly after our vote as before. If we should all 
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agree that hereafter two plus two should equal five and 
not four, our agreement notwithstanding, two plus two 
would go on equaling four. 

We do not change truth; truth changes us, depending 
on whether we adhere to it or not. Whether we adore 
Christ or depose him does not change his status. It is our 
own status that is changed. To disobey this King does 
not dethrone him; it only makes the dethroner a 
rebel. If all the world should plunge on in its selfish 
and chaotic way, heedless of Christ its King, the world 
could at last lie in utter ruin, all life destroyed, but 
Christ would remain as much King as ever. We who 
make presidents and governors and legislators by our 
vote can well remember that our franchise does not ex- 
tend to the heavens. Christ remains the King of the na- 
tions, whatever course the nations may take. 

If the King should deign to offer any credentials, 
which obviously he need not do, the use he makes of 
his power ought to reassure us. He used his limitless 
power to go to a cross for the sins of the world. Most of 
us misunderstand the inner nature of power. We im- 
agine that to the degree that we possess power, to that 
degree can we become independent, and in this inde- 
pendence separate ourselves from others. The precise 
contrary is the case. If you are strong, your strength is 
for others to lean on. 


You THINK that your strength will enable you to 
shake yourself free from everything weak. Instead, your 
very power entitles the powerless to cling to you as chips 
of iron to a magnet. It entitles life’s structure to rest on 
you as on a pillar. If you refuse to let your power be 
used as a pillar or girder for others to rest upon, you 
violate the intrinsic nature and purpose of power. To 
whom much is given, of him shall much be required. 
On him who is strong all others must depend. Christ 
claimed all power in heaven and on earth, and he went 
unflinchingly on to the inevitable consequence of wield- 
ing such power. He who was King of all became the 
Servant and Savior of all. The cross becomes his un- 
mistakable claim to the crown. It is when power ex- 
presses itself in the language of love that we have the 
clue to heaven. 

Jesus came to this earth as a child in a Bethlehem 
stable. He grew up in the home of a carpenter. He 
taught under the open sky along the shore of a lake. 
People heard him gladly, because his words carried the 
authority of truth and of love. It took a resurrection 
and the outpouring of the Spirit to open their eyes to 
his power and glory, “the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father.” But their eyes once opened, they be- 
came the tireless apostles of the glad good news. God 
had visited his people with salvation! The doors of 
heaven were opened! Man could live with God! He 
could be forgiven and restored! All the enterprises of 
earth became the stage for a mission in which love was 
joined with power to remake the world. 

Christmas becomes at once past, present, and future. 
He who came to redeem the world is with us still, en- 
tering hearts that will open to him to bestow strange 
comfort and courage, moving quietly through time and 
powerfully through the events of history. And at last 
he will come in glory to give humanity a new heaven 
and a new earth. 
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SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Luc. H. Grollenberg. Translated 
by Mary F. Hedlund. Thomas Nel- 
son @ Sons. $3.95. 

For travel and for handling ease, 
this concise version of Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Bible should fill a real need. 
The text is completely new, written 
expressly for this volume; it is not a 
mere condensation of the fuller text. 
Photographs and maps (in color) are 
here in abundance, there is an excel- 
lent index, and the binding is rich 


red cloth. 


THE BIBLE COMPANION. Edited 
by William Neil. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $9.95. 

The subtitle of this elegantly printed 
and beautifully, durably bound book 
says that it is “a complete pictorial 
reference guide to the people, places, 
events, background, and faith of the 
Bible.” And it is, indeed, all of that. 
In the scope of 431 double-column 
pages, plus several other pages for the 
table of contents, the bibliography, the 
index, maps, and the like, is a well- 
stocked storehouse of biblical informa- 
tion. History, archaeology, geography, 
biblical manuscripts, religious ideas, 
personalities of the Bible, art and 
science in the Bible, the social struc- 
ture in biblical times, how we got our 
Bible—it is all here, and much, much 
more. Moreover, the book is the prod- 
uct of some of the outstanding biblical 
scholars of all times—such men, in 
addition to the editor, as William Bar- 
clay, F. F. Bruce, Robert Davidson, 
Andrew Graham, Frederick C. Grant, 
and David M. G. Stalker. They write 
with clarity and force, and the pub- 
lishers have matched their knowledge 
and writing skills with a masterpiece 
of the graphic arts. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TO- 
DAY. Edited by the Joint Section 
of Education and Cultivation of the 
Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 
Twenty-one contemporary Protes- 

tant leaders here combine their knowl- 

edge and skills in a straightforward 
reappraisal of the Christian mission in 
the world today. Though two parts 
of this five-part volume have special 
reference to the missionary outreach 
of The Methodist Church, the other 
three are relevant to the Christian 
world mission as a whole. Part A deals 
with motives for the Christian mission 

—the “why” of it, its biblical and 

theological foundations, its meaning 
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in the world as we know it. Parts B 
and C tell.the story of Methodist mis- 
sions here in America and overseas. 
Part D reveals the world of change 
that the mission faces in all lands, and 
Part E considers the task of minister 
and people in the fulfillment of the 
church’s missionary obligation. The 
current wave of nationalism, the re- 
surgence of the non-Christian reli- 
gions, the rapid emergence of new 
nation-states, the problems raised by 
communism and racism—all these the 
contributors to this book face up to 
with courage and conviction. A sample 
sentence: “The church of Jesus Christ 
will contribute nothing to world neigh- 
borhood if it ignores, evades, or scorns 
the powerful movements of national- 
ism, communism, anticolonialism, rac- 
ism. These forces are shaking and 
shaping the course of history; they will 
make or break the family of nations. 
The church cannot stand on the side- 
lines, clutching the gospel to avoid 
contamination.” 


WHEN TROUBLE COMES. By 
James E. Sellers. Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

SERMONS ON THE PRODIGAL 
SON. By Thomas A. Whiting. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $2.00. 

SERMON OUTLINES FROM SER- 
MON MASTERS. By Jan Mac- 
pherson. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
James E. Sellers, assistant dean of 

Vanderbilt University School of The- 

ology, offers in ten realistic sermons, 

based on the Bible and illustrated from 
literature, history, and life, a practical 

Christian approach to the perennial 

problem of encountering physical and 

moral evil, sin, and suffering in a 

world of God’s creation. He finds his 

answer, not in denial, escapism, or sub- 
mission, but in facing life with God 
and finding insight, courage, and 
strength in him. The book is mentally 
and spiritually edifying. The parable 
of the prodigal son furnishes Thomas 

A. Whiting twelve specific texts to fol- 

low the wayward youth in his “Flight, 

Crisis, and Return.” The purpose of 

these mentally and spiritually arrest- 

ing personal messages is to awaken the 
reader’s conscience to a realization of 
how far he has followed the prodigal 
in his flight from the Father, and to 
create within his heart and mind a de- 
sire to return to him. The personal and 
sincere manner in which these sermons 
are presented, makes it easy for one to 
realize that “this parable is as old as 
our stubbornness and blindness” and 
to seek light in returning to God. The 









book is a fine example of persuasive 
preaching at its best. Ian Macpher- 
son’s outlines are somewhat too sketchy 
for practical use. For example, what 
inspiration, or wisdom, can be gained 
from this typical outline, based on 
John 1:51, “A ladder is a short thing. 
2. A straight thing. 3. A narrow thing. 
4. A portable thing.—it can be car- 
ried away”? 


YOU SHALL BE MY PEOPLE. By 
Edwin M. Good. The Westminster 
Press. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF ISRAEL. By Ste- 
phen Szikszai. The Westminster 
Press. $1.50. 

THE THRESHOLD OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By Lawrence E. Toombs. 
The Westminster Press. $1.50. 

JESUS AND GOD’S NEW PEOPLE. 
By Howard Clark Kee. The West- 
minster Press. $1.50. 

Here are four of a projected series 
of nine volumes intended both as an 
introduction to the various groups of 
writings that constitute the Bible and 
as an appraisal of their significance 
for Christians today. Each book con- 
tains only ninety-six pages, is written 
in readable style, and is remarkably 
free of confusing technical elements. 
For reading on planes or trains, as well 
as for the minister’s or the church- 
school teacher’s study, these guides are 
ideal. 


WHAT SHALL WE SAY ABOUT 
ALCOHOL? By Caradine R. 
Hooton. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
The conviction that “this nation 

under God cannot survive half-drunk 
and half-sober,” is supported by logi- 
cal thinking and scientific facts. The 
problem is discussed from the ethical, 
social, mental, physical, moral, psycho- 
logical, and spiritual points of view. 
The book is positive, emphasizing ben- 
efits rather than dangers, health in- 
stead of illness, victory not defeat, and 
the spiritual rewards realized through 
total abstinence. A person indulges in 
alcoholic beverages because deeper 
needs are unsatisfied. He cannot just 
stop drinking. He must be led to an 
understanding of his basic needs. 
“Every normal person has the capacity 
to evaluate activities that relate to 
moral values,” is the conviction that is 
fundamental to the conquest of alco- 
holism. Dr. Hooten has been general 
secretary of the Methodist Church 
Board of Temperance since 1949, and 
has served on international and inter- 
denominational committees on alco- 
holic problems. It is out of a wide ex- 
perience that he has written this guide 
for teachers, social workers, and min- 
isters, who seek scientific and spiritual 
support for work among drinkers. 
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“. .. Which Shall Be to All People” 


By CLIFFORD P. MACDONALD 


OW FAR have we come in the 
past two thousand years? No one 
can deny the progress that has been 
made in science, medicine, education, 
government, and in other fields of hu- 
man endeavor. But what about the 
Christian church? Has it kept pace? 
The angel announcing the birth of 
Christ declared, “Good tidings of great 
joy which shall be to all people.” How 
can “all people” be reached by these 
“good tidings”? Christ provided the 
answer to this question when he com- 
manded that we should go into all the 
world, teaching all nations, and bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
The Christian church has been do- 
ing this for two thousand years. As an 
American Baptist, you are continuing 
to discharge this responsibility when 
you give to missions through the Uni- 
fied Budget of the American Baptist 
Convention. The cost of “teaching all 
nations” rises rapidly every year as 
more people are won to Christ, and 
greater numbers than ever before are 
reached by mission schools and hos- 
pitals. 

Much more money is needed this 
year if American Baptist missionaries 
are to advance the cause of Christ as 
planned during 1960. 

How much longer it will take to 
reach all people, depends upon how 
much you give to support the spread 
of the gospel. The world needs Christ 
as never before. By giving more to mis- 
sions this year, and in the years to 
come, you will help to hasten the day 
when his kingdom will come, and his 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


Film of the Month 


Cathedral Films has done it again! 
Cathedral Films has just released a 
new twenty-nine-minute color film 
that is “tops.” Beyond a Doubt is os- 
tensibly a character study of the dis- 
ciple who said: “Unless I see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and place 
my finger in the mark of the nails, 
and place my hand in his side, I will 
not believe.” (R.S.V.) 

Actually, it is much more. The film 
is a study of the well-nigh universal 
terror that grips men who with their 
lips confess Jesus to be Lord, but who 
with their actions do not show such 
conviction. 

The mature, thoughtful Christian 
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cannot help feeling considerable em- 
pathy as he watches the terrified 
Thomas trying to hide from the au- 
thorities. Do we not also cower in 
terror as we await the moment of ulti- 
mate folly? Peace does not come from 
material stockpiles, but from a convic- 
tion that God is God! 

This film will be in demand for 
watchnight, but it can be used all 
through the year at any adult meeting. 
It is available from your Baptist Film 
1) Rental, $13 (during Lent 

15). 


Opportunities Unlimited 


Within the next two years, Ameri- 
can Baptists will be offered the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. This will be the 
opportunity to participate, not only in 
vastly increasing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their world mission, 
but also in providing a striking symbol 
of their unity which will stand for a 
hundred years as a mark of American 
Baptist leadership in the kingdom 
enterprise. 

After many years of intensive re- 
search, prayerful deliberation, and 
watchful planning, the American Bap- 
tist Convention voted in 1958 to move 
its national offices to Valley Forge, 
Pa. This vote was overwhelmingly re- 
affirmed by the 1960 convention. 

For the first time in their history, 
the boards, societies, and agencies of 
the American Baptist Convention will 
operate from one building. So will 





‘Beyond a Doubt’ is an excellent 
film for a watchnight service, but 
can be used all through the year 


be made possible more co-operative 
thought and planning, from which 
should come greatly increased effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of all the 
boards and agencies, by doing away 
with costly duplication of efforts and 
services. 

Although it was first planned that 
the convention should finance the en- 
tire Valley Forge project, many Amer- 
ican Baptists expressed the desire to be 
able to participate actively in building 
the national offices. The Valley Forge 
Forward Fund was initiated to pro- 
vide Baptists with such an opportunity. 
A generous response on the part of 
every individual and church of the 
convention will enable a drastic re- 
duction in the cost of financing the 
project. 

By raising $2,225,000 before June 
30, 1962, American Baptists will save 
almost $300,000 a year in the amount 
of money needed to meet the mortgage 
payments and interest. 

You will be given an opportunity to 
participate in many ways. Memorials 
are available with which to perpetuate 
the name of a loved one. Opportunity 
also is being offered every American 
Baptist to become a “Founder” of the 
new national offices building at Valley 
Forge. The names of all founders will 
be inscribed on a bronze plaque to be 
installed in the lobby of the new build- 
ing. Local church organizations also 
will be offered participation. Addi- 
tional opportunities will be made 
available through church offerings in 
1961 and 1962. 


Thoughts on the Season 


In a world sorely dividing against 
itself and in real need of the brother- 
hood of man, it is fitting that Christ- 
mas comes again with its old, yet ever 
new and appealing, story of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Children will feel free and glad in 
their lightheartedness. And if for only 
brief moments, perhaps, may the most 
mature among us abandon fears and 
rejoice in great Christian hope—for 


“Christmas comes again, 

And the merry, merry church bells 
ring. 

Christmas comes again, 

Loud the happy little children sing. 

Now glory be to God on high 

Resounds once more through earth 
and sky, 

For Christmas comes again, 

And the merry, merry church bells 
ring, 

Christmas comes again, 

Loud the happy little children sing!” 


—J. H. Hopxins 
And as the child, Tiny Tim, so ably 
put it, “God bless us, everyone.” 
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Items of Interest 
Place Mats 


The department of literature is han- 
dling for the National Council of 
American Baptist Women the sale of 
their very attractive new place mats. 
Appropriate symbols of worshiping, 
witnessing, and working together are 
superimposed on a global map of the 
world. Many are using them for after- 
noon tea and dinner occasions. In 


their gay coloring of red and white, 
they provide a cheerful decor as place 
settings for all your church gatherings. 
Secure them from the department of 
literature, 
Baptist book store. 


or your nearest American 


Fifty for $1.00. 





Book of Remembrance 

By the first of January, all American 
Baptists will want to have their copies 
of the 1961 Book of Remembrance. 
The daily readings suggested in the 
birthday calendar make this year’s 
book easy to use for devotional pur- 
poses. As the historical theme unfolds, 
the reader is provided with informa- 
tive facts concerning the past and 
present witness of American Baptists. 

This edition of the Book of Remem- 
brance also carries divider pages with 
creative art illustrations and stories of 
men and women who have made Bap- 
tist history. Also available from the de- 
partment of literature, or your nearest 
American Baptist book store. Price, 
$1.00. 









Department of Literature 
Council om Missionary Cooperation 
152 Madison Avenue 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Christmas with Missionaries Overseas 


Compiled by ADA P. STEARNS 


All that anyone away from home at Christmas has to say, usually, is, 


“We 


made the best of it.” This year, only a few Congo missionaries will be with 


their “parishioners” 


for this meaningful celebration of the coming to earth 


of our Redeemer. The first article in this compilation of observances is by 
C. Gerald Weaver, who stayed on the field, and as mission treasurer made a 
very significant contribution in many ways, while his wife, Lee, and the six 
children were in the States. He tells us what Christmas was like in the Congo 
last year. Other articles in the series are by Theodore Livingston, of Rifu, 
Japan; and Cecil Carder, of Chiengrai, Thailand. 


Looking to a New Year 


NEW YEAR full of new oppor- 

tunities and experiences—and 
questions, too, especially here in 
Congo. What will the new year bring? 
Almost surely, the independence that 
the Congolese so avidly desire. But 
problems and disillusionments, too, we 
fear. In spite of the problems that are 
sure to come, we are thankful to be 
here. We are confident that God has 
an answer and a solution for every 
problem. So, our work is to help the 
Congolese to find God’s plan for them, 
both in their political and in their 
personal lives. 

Christmas this year brought its 
usual whirl of activities. At our Leo- 
poldville West church, eighty-two new 
Christians were baptized, and eighteen 
others in the near-by villages. All had 
given satisfactory evidence of basic 
Christian beliefs, as well as evidence 
of changed lives. We pray that these 
new Christians may grow in Christian 
stature, and that their lives may draw 
others to him. 


Family Visits Family 

A few days before Christmas, we 
had our annual visitation to Congolese 
homes. We took our whole family, as 
well as two Congolese men. It is al- 
ways interesting to visit in African 
homes. This year, we noticed especially 
the contrast between the very primi- 
tive mud houses we visited and the new 
cement-block apartments which the 
Government has built. But new or 
old, all had prepare: their homes for 
Christmas with what decorations were 
available—old Christmas cards, bits 
of ribbon, flowers, and greenery. And 
always a manger, or a picture of a 
manger, emphasizing the real meaning 
of Christmas. 

We visited a few minutes in each 


home, then gave the family some tracts 
we had brought. We enjoyed a pro- 
gram of family worship, around the 
nativity scene portrayed by Africans. 
Our children sang a Christmas song 
for them, and we had prayer. It was a 
blessing both to them and to us, for 
we all felt the spirit of Christmas 
when we left. 

Christmas day began, as usual, with 
the Christmas pageant at 4 A.M. 
given by our choir. Jerry, Rusty, Suz- 
anne, and Cindy struggled out of bed 
in time for it. It is always interesting 
to see what new ideas—usually typi- 
cally African—they will have incor- 
porated into the Christmas story. Their 
love of the dramatic makes Bible 
stories really live for the Congolese 
people. 

Another worship service at 9 A.M., 
with such a crowd that many people 
had to sit outside under a palm-branch 
arbor. At 3 p.m., there was a dinner 
at the church, a truly African dinner 
of beef cooked in palm oil, with lots 
of hot red pepper, rice, manioc, beans, 
saka-saka (“manioc greens”), and the 
inevitable Pepsi-Cola! 

While most of the adults were at- 
tending the dinner, Lee and Margaret 
Jump were busy serving twelve mis- 
sionary children their Christmas din- 
ner of fried chicken and all the fix- 
ings. Of course, sandwiched in between 
all the affairs of the day, we managed 
to open our gifts from home, including 
the children’s filled stockings. And 
after the little ones were tucked into 
bed, the exhausted adults gathered for 
their private dinner—most of us too 
tired to do anything but eat! At our 
exchange of gifts, Chester Jump got 
the book entitled The Longest Day— 
and we all agreed that the author 
never had spent a Christmas in Leo- 
poldville, for he would have known 
what the “longest day” really is like. 
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From Congo to Japan 


With the Livingstons at Rifu 


Imagine a frosty, star-studded night 
near the docks in the fishing village of 
Shichigahama. We pull off our boots 
and enter a room of eight mats (twelve 
feet square). It is already crowded 
with four large chests of drawers, 
which have been overlaid for tonight 
with greenery, candles, and a créche. 
A tree brightens one corner, and four 
low tables and two charcoal burners 
cover most of the remaining floor 
space. Where will the people sit? we 
wonder—a bit frantically. 

Despite our fears, twenty-six pairs 
of eyes were reflecting the candlelight 
by the time the nooks and crannies 
had been filled to overflowing by the 
swelling music of the great organ in 
Riverside Church (through the magic 
of the phonograph). At this first 
Christmas for Shichigahama, Pastor 
Saito’s telling of the “old, old story” 
sent tingles up and down the spine. 
Later, one of the young women offered 
her priceless gift to the King by con- 
fessing her faith in him. It seemed 
that all the chimes rang! 


Rifu Rural Center 


Now imagine yourselves at the Rifu 
Rural Center a few nights later. 
Strangely, though the room is not 
crowded, there are more children on 
the outside than inside as the ex- 
quisite Sunday-school pageant un- 
folds. In past years, hordes of children 
had come only for the Christmas pro- 
gram, and only for the candy. This 
time, invitations went only to regular 
attendants and their parents. Is this 
not cruel, on the night of nights when 
we think of “no room in the inn?” 
Perhaps so, but it means that those in- 
side are able to approach the manger 
reverently and—to some extent, at 
least—knowingly. Following the pag- 
eant, the outsiders are invited in for 
the closing puppet show, which in- 
cludes a warm invitation to attend 
Sunday school. (The plan seems to 
have worked; Sunday-school attend- 
ance for the following six Sundays has 
actually been more than double last 
year’s average!) 


From Japan to Thailand 


With the Carders at Chiengrai 


It has been a full Christmas week in 
Chiengrai. Well-laid plans for parties, 
decorations, plays, special worship 
services, caroling parties, contests, and 
games had already taken much time 
before the Christmas week. All those 
old Christmas cards from the States 
were fixed up into writing pads with 
pretty ribbon, Christmas pictures, and 
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cards of greetings. As Black (our Thai 
helper) did this, she also put verses 
of Christmas Scripture on them, and 
boxes of cards and pads were sent to 
the villages. 

Tuesday, December 22, the Chien- 
grai Widhayakome School had _ its 
Christmas program in front of our 
house. A special auditorium was made 
outdoors for both the pageantry and 
the worship services. During the morn- 
ing the students presented the play 
“No Room” and then Cecil preached 
his first Christmas message in Thai. 
At noon, we ate of their Christmas 
feast at this school. At home, our 
Christmas tree had been decorated on 
the previous Saturday, while Cecil had 
taken the staff of the United Village 
School at Namlat to Mae Sai as a 
Christmas gift. 


Christmas Eve at Namlat 


Thursday was Christmas Eve, and 
we had reserved some of the best 
pleasures for that day and the next. 
Thursday morning, we went to Nam- 
lat for the Christmas program at the 
United Village School. After Thramu 
Naw Mary, the housemother, led in 
the worship service in Karen, Kru 
Jintina and Kru Jongrak, using a flan- 
nelgraph procedure that Black and 
Kru Chamnong had prepared and 
translated into Thai, told the children 
the Christmas story in Thai. We were 
more blessed than they as we watched 


the wide-mouthed and wide-eyed chil- 
dren watch and listen in perfect still- 
ness. At the conclusion of the flannel- 
graph story, they received gifts from 
under the tree—pencils, notebooks, 
candy, tangerines from Burma, erasers, 
and rulers. 

We worshiped in the evening with 
the Thais at First Church here in 
town. Acharn Chesda preached a fine 
sermon. The hospital choir, including 
at least one Karen, sang. Then the 
play “No Room” was presented again. 
The school’s Christian group “Friends 
of the Cross” gathered at our home for 
prayer and then went out caroling. 
The last group to go was the first 
group to return at 5 a.M., and they 
slept in our living room. 

We had our own breakfast and 
opened gifts and cards and enjoyed a 
peaceful morning until our Christmas 
dinner was ready—complete with 
mince pies Black makes with dried 
bananas instead of raisins. 

In the afternoon, we returned to 
Namlat for the annual feast and 
Christmas. service. Again Cecil 
preached, this time in Karen. In the 
evening, our missionary friends came 
for a brief fellowship and service, and 
Cecil preached his third message in 
a third language—English. Our guests, 
mostly subjects of Queen Elizabeth, 
returned to hear her Christmas greet- 
ing on the radio, and then the Carders 
went to bed to catch up on lost sleep. 


Tidings from the Yields 
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A Kiowa Daughter of the King 


By HARRIET ROGERS KING 


ONG AGO on the plains of west- 

ern Oklahoma, roamed wild bands 

of Kiowa Indians, led by their chief, 

Satanka. His name translated into 
English means “Sitting Bear.” 

Satanka was strong-minded, strong- 
willed, and fierce. Head of all the 
chiefs of all the tribes of the great 
Southwest, he gloried in his power 
over man. Again and again he led his 
people into battle against the white 
man, and he came to be feared as a 
mighty warrior. In his love of freedom 
he fought fiercely against the United 
States Government, which was trying 
to enforce law, and bring peace to all 
the people. 

On May 17, 1871, he and his band 
fell upon a wagon train in Texas, 
killing seven men, and capturing forty- 
one mules. The warrior chief was 


caught by government officers. They 
disarmed him and his fellow chiefs— 
Eagle Heart, Big Bone, Fast Bear, and 
Big Tree. As the wagon in which he 
was to be transported started, he 
pointed to a landmark in the distance, 
and exclaimed in Kiowa: “I shall 
never go beyond that tree.” He began 
the death song of the Kaitsenke, of 
whom he was chief. 

The song ended. Satanka sprang 
suddenly upon his guard, with a knife 
that had been concealed beneath his 
blanket. At that same instant a shot 
rang out from a rifle in the hands of 
a soldier, following in a cart behind 
them. The old warrior chief dropped 
to the floor of the wagon. Thus lived 
Satanka, chief of the Kiowas, and thus 
did he die. 

Satanka left behind him something 
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more precious than a reputation as a 
hunter of buffalo and a killer of men. 
At the government school in Fort Sill 
there were two little Indians. They were 
Buckskin, the warrior’s son, and a little 
daughter, Odelta-di, or “Spliced Hair.” 
These two were great favorites of a 
young government physician, Joshua 
Given. He adopted them, and gave 
them the names of Joshua and Julia. 
At the government school the children 
were dressed as the white children. 
Later, the two children were sent 
East to an outstanding Indian school 
in Carlisle, Pa. There Julia became so 
expert in household arts that she was 


invited to live in the home of Major — 


and Mrs. Alford, in New Jersey. She 
soon forgot the old Indian ways, as 
she lived like a white girl, surrounded 
by beauty and culture. And she wore 
next to her heart a little silver cross, 
which showed that the daughter of a 
chief was now a daughter of the king 
as well. 


Maryetta J. Reeside, Missionary 

Although she was unaware of it, a 
chapter of Julia’s life closed with the 
coming of Maryetta J. Reeside to the 
major’s home in New Jersey. A new 
leaf slipped into place. Miss Reeside 
was a beautiful, consecrated girl, 
whose home was in New York. She 
was deeply stirred as she heard of the 
Kiowa Indians in faraway Oklahoma. 
God spoke to her heart and told her 
to carry to them the story of Jesus. 
But Maryetta Reeside did not know 
the language. She must have an in- 
terpreter, and she knew not where to 
find one. 

In search of a wagon for her work, 
she was led to the Indian school at 
Carlisle. There she heard of Julia 
Given, a Kiowa girl and a Christian, 
who might serve as an interpreter in 
telling the story of Jesus to the Kiowa 
people. As Julia listened to Miss Ree- 
side’s appeal, it seemed impossible for 
her to break the warm ties of friend- 
ship with her friends in the East. She 
loved them. The ties binding her to 
Oklahoma had been weakened with 
the death of her brother, Joshua. He 
had become a Christian, and had gone 
back to Oklahoma to help his people. 

Julia did not want to go. “I could 
no longer live in a dirty Indian tent,” 
she told Miss Reeside. “Besides, my 
tongue no longer remembers the 
Kiowa language.” She felt that it was 
too great a sacrifice to give up the 
fascinating new life, for a strange hard 
undertaking among the old people 
and the old ways. 


Princess Returned to Her People 
But the voice from within grew 

stronger and stronger as Miss Reeside 

pleaded with Julia. Marvelously God 


answered the prayers of the young 
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Ioleta and Louis McElhaney with 


daughter and her child (center) 
white woman. Willingly, Julia turned 
her face toward the great West, and 
her own people in Oklahoma. 

The year was 1893. With two cou- 
rageous and earnest missionaries of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Julia lived in a little 
house near both the Big Tree crossing 
and the present site of Rainy Moun- 
tain Church. There were no other 
houses on the great plains at that time 
—only the teepees of the Kiowa tribe, 
who followed the old heathen ways! 
The missionaries rode horseback or by 
wagon from camp to camp, telling the 
story of Jesus. Twenty-five miles from 
the nearest railroad, these three went 
about their tasks for Christ, fearlessly 
and with singing hearts. 

Carefully and patiently Julia began 
translating Bible verses into Kiowa, 
so that the Indians might “hide them 
in their hearts.” The Kiowas were 
great gamblers at this time. The mis- 
sionaries did not hesitate to walk 
boldly into a circle of the Indians 
and kneel down and pray that God 
would put an end to this evil. The 
young men who understood English 
were ashamed, and, one by one, crept 
away from the tent. The prayers of 
these missionaries helped much to 
drive gambling out of the tribe. 


Ghost Dance Disappears 


The old ghost dance, too, was 
largely given up through the untiring 
efforts of Miss Reeside and her co- 
worker, Miss Ballou, with Julia Given 
at their side. The Kiowas suspected 
that Julia was in league with the Gov- 
ernment, attempting to bring about 
the allotment of land held heretofore 
as one large reservation. 

Julia never wavered, but continued 
to teach the Indians how to make real 
homes. She interpreted to them not 
only the words of the missionaries, but 
their thoughts as well. Julia taught 
the white women to speak Kiowa 
words; and together they translated a 
part of the New Testament into the 


' Kiowa tongue. Julia lived Christ so 
* consistently that she was the best inter- 


preter to her people of what it meant 
for the daughter of a warrior chief to 
become a daughter of a Savior King. 


George Hunt, Converted 


Julia Given inspired many to turn 
from the old path of sin and worship 


Mi of their heathen gods to join the pil- 


grims on the Jesus Road. Among those 
who left the old way was a young 
Kiowa named George Hunt. He was a 
bright, enterprising young man, with 
a good education. George was engaged 
as an Indian farmer for the Govern- 
ment. 

Julia changed her name once more, 
and became Mrs. George Hunt. Into 
her new home she carried the strength, 
love, and beauty of character, which 
had become a part of her life through 
the years. Their home became a shin- 
ing example for the many Indians 
who visited it through friendship, or 
came on matters of business. 

Many changes came to the tribe 
and to the Rainy Mountain Church, 
where Julia was a member for many 
years. From a small group, this church 
grew to a membership of 238. Mrs. 
Hunt led the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety and the Sunday school. She was 
loved and trusted by the Kiowa peo- 
ple. She was thankful for the privilege 
of service for her Lord among her 
own people. When the King called his 
daughter, all glorious within, she 
gladly went home. 

Because a Kiowa chief’s daughter 
became the daughter of the King, 
the inspiration of her consecrated life 
spurred others on to higher faith and 
larger devotion. Today, her children 
and grandchildren are carrying high 
the torch which she laid down. One of 
the Hunts’ three children, Ioleta, com- 
pleted study at Bacone. Then at her 
mother’s and father’s wish, she went 
on to Keuka College in New York 
state, where she graduated with hon- 
ors. Today, she and her husband, 
Louis McElhaney (a Cherokee In- 
dian), are commissioned missionaries 
in Geary, Okla., with the Arapaho 
and Cheyenne Indians. 


A Great Future 


Ioleta and Louis McElhaney have 
completed a fine educational and 
youth center near their church in 
Geary. The building was made possi- 
ble through the splendid financial aid 
from mission societies in Indiana. 

The- work which they are doing 
among the Arapahoes and the Chey- 
ennes touches me very deeply, because 
it was here that my late husband, F. L. 
King, worked for twenty-five of his 
forty-two years as missionary to the 
Indians. At the end of that time we 
were called to the Kiowas. 
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Christmas Greetings 


HRISTMAS always is one of the 
most joy-filled seasons of the year. 
It is no wonder that the angels sang 
and men’s hearts were uplifted. The 
assurance and immediacy with which 
God comes into the midst of our com- 
mon human misery should make every 
heart sing. 

This is the heart of the gospel and 
the basis of our calling. It gives mean- 
ing to Christian fellowship and cour- 
age to our mission of evangelism and 
education. 

This department rejoices with all 
who in any way participate in being 
“proud of the gospel,’ and sends 
warm Christmas greetings to all who 
work in this “ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” 

FLORENCE E. STANSBURY 
Dorotuy A. STEVENS 
NATHAN W. TURNER 

WILLIAM Jj. KEEcH 


Feedom to Read 


Gifts for a Christian Christmas 


A short time ago, I picked up an 
interesting-looking leaflet. It was large 
enough to have clear illustrations. 
Every photograph showed people read- 
ing, discussing books, making books. 
That they had the privilege of being 
able to read made them happy; that 
through their talents they could share 
useful ideas with other people gave 
them a sense of victory over many 
physical ills. 

How to farm, to prepare food, to 
bring health through good diet and 
proper rest and exercise could be 
found in books, and readers could 
climb over walls of suppression on one 
hand and ignorance on the other. And 
the people in the photographs seemed 
confident that others hungered for 
the knowledge and the freedom they 
could gain through the printed page. 

Now it is Christmas and Christian 
people—these others may have been 
Christians, too—have perfect freedom 
in this land to share the food, the 
healing, and the enriching message of 
the Scriptures, and vast amounts of 
clear interpretative literature with 
their friends. 

In honor of Jesus Christ, the Gift 
of God, give such good gifts this 
Christmastide as follows: 

Letters to Young Churches. Trans- 
lated by J. B. Phillips. New Testament 
epistles illuminated through today’s 
language. For adults and junior highs. 
Paper, $1.25. 
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God Our Contemporary. By J. B. 
Phillips. From the spiritual poverty 
of today to make “men of God’s will’ 
through restoration of God to his 
proper place in our lives. For adults 
and youth. $2.50. 

God’s Colony in Man’s World. By 
George W. Webber. Christian love in 
action. Practical. For adults and youth. 
$2.75. 

Mama’s Way. By Thyra F. Bjorn. 
A simple but powerful pattern for 
living through love and prayer. For 
adults and youth. $3.50. 

Sunlight on the Hopi Mesas. By 
Florence C. Means. Biography of a 
great missionary to Hopi Indians. For 
adults and senior highs. $3.50. 

The Song Goes On. By Claribel F. 
Dick. Biography of Ioleta Hunt Mc- 
Elhaney, Indian missionary; exciting 
story of God’s work through a family. 
For adults and senior highs. $3.00. 

Stewardship for Todays Woman. 
By Helen K. Wallace. A notable chal- 
lenge to Christian living and giving. 
For adults. $1.75. 

Summoned to Serve. By Joan That- 
cher. Real life stories of people in 
church vocations. For youth and 
senior highs. $1.25. 

Techniques of Christian Writing. 
Edited by Benjamin P. Browne. To 
help Christians witness through the 
written word. For adults and youth. 
$5.00. 

Candle Love Feast. By Julia M. 
Street. The Moravian Christmas festi- 
val. For primaries. $2.75. 

My Book of Christian Holidays. By 
Wanda Bell. Illustrated. For primaries. 
$1.75. 

Nine Days to Christmas. By Marie 
Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida. A 
loving Mexican family celebrates 


Christmas. For primaries. $3.25. 








The Little Silver House. By Jennie 
D. Lindquist. Swedish family’s cele- 
bration of Christmas. For juniors. 
$2.75. 

Jesus of Nazareth. By Harry E. 
Fosdick. Story of Jesus’ birth, life, 
teachings, death, and resurrection. For 
juniors. $1.95. 

Dorotuy A. STEVENS 


New Staff Member 


We proudly announce the coming 
to the staff of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, Nathan W. Turner, to serve 
as associate director, with special re- 
sponsibility for world outreach, stew- 
ardship education, and social educa- 
tion. He begins his duties on December 
1. 

Mr. Turner received his education 
at the University of Redlands and the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, has 
served as national B. Y. F. officer, and 
is currently the director of Christian 
education in the First Baptist Church, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Instructor’s Guide 


Do you want help in building a 
program of missionary education for 
your church? The well-known text by 
Dorothy A. Stevens is now supple- 
mented by an instructor’s guide, Mis- 
sionary Education in the Local 
Church, by William J. Keech. This 
guide is for Leadership Education 
Course No. 150b. It would be ex- 
tremely valuable for a committee on 
missionary and stewardship education 
in a church, or in an association lead- 
ership school for chairmen and com- 
mittee members. 

The chairman of missionary and 
stewardship education in the church 
will find it useful in getting ready to 
help his committee plan a year’s pro- 
gram for the church. 

Copies of the guide may be pur- 
chased from the Department of Lead- 
ership Education at 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., or from the 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store serving your area, for 35 
cents a copy. 


The Missionary Trumpet 


There has come to the desk of this 
department an interesting missionary 
newssheet from the First Baptist 
Church, Passaic, N. J. It is mimeo- 
graphed on letter-sized paper, bear- 
ing two columns on front and back 
pages. 

The first column is a letter from 
the pastor interpreting the World Fel- 
lowship Offering project. The second 
column introduces a new missionary 
family for “adoption” by the church. 
It lists a “Clothing for Our Mission- 
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aries” project, and also bears a report 
of the missionary-book reading club. 

As you turn to the back page, a 
letter-writing project of twenty-five 
air-rate letters to a special-interest 
missionary family of the church is out- 
lined. This is followed by a list of 
prayer requests. A story reports on the 
return to school of a girl from The 
Mather School who had been enter- 
tained in the church throughout the 
summer. Five thumb-nail news re- 
ports from various mission fields com- 
plete this issue—Volume V, No. 2, 
October, 1960. 

Each article is followed by the name 
of a member of the church who is 
the sponsor for that particular project. 
This interesting newssheet indicates 
the pulse of a church with a large mis- 
sionary heart. 


: DECEMBER......... 
; Bible Luke 


Selections for 1961 








| AP eee 

Exodus 

FEBRUARY.......... 

Book of the Month The Acts 
DEE bak bedeaue ds Deuteronomy 
ARG ocevces Philippians, Galatians 
DE Ucsidnee Wepeaeie eee 1 Samuel 
ae semenaeneeta 1 Corinthians 
SE -6cksscuscenns Ezra-Nehemiah 
II «is isha wdeeahinditina sie thine ek eh 
1, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon 
SEPTEMBER ................ Isaiah 
DE <bxcseaneneiaedne Romans 
EE < nan ceewngualoan tzekiel 
SE #0060t000s0nckeons John 


Luke 

Luke was a Greek physician, com- 
panion of Paul on some of his mission- 
ary journeys. He wrote, probably about 
A.D. 85, for the Greeks and Romans, 
to set forth in order an accurate, 
chronological, and historical story of 
Jesus’ life. This he did after acquaint- 
ing himself with all the resources avail- 
able to him. 

Think of this Gospel as volume one 
of the “Rise of Greek Christianity,” 
of which the Acts of the Apostles is 
the second volume. 

Luke traces Jesus’ ancestry back to 
Adam to show his human nature. In 
a special sense, Jesus is the child of 
the Holy Spirit. Luke also points out 
Jesus’ universality by showing his 
interest in the Samaritans. He was, 
and is, a world Savior, not merely a 
Jewish Messiah. , 

There are five sections to the Gospel 
of Luke: (1) Preface (chapters- 1-2). 
(2) The ministry (3:1-9:50). (3) 
Journeys to Jerusalem (9:51-19:28). 

4) Ministries in Jerusalem (19:29- 
21:38). (5) Passion and resurrection 
9994). 
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The Christmas Project 


And the angel said to them, “Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
news of a great joy which will come to all the people” (Luke 2:10, R.S.V.). 


ESUDOS had not been in school 

very long before everyone started 
talking about Christmas. When it was 
still months off, one of the teachers 
said, “You all know that we will need 
money for our Christmas project. I 
think we should start planning now. 
All of you think about it, and tomor- 
row you can tell me your ideas.” 

Now, money was something Yesu- 
dos did not know much about. When 
his father got paid it was usually in 
grain. He knew that his father had 
more money now than he had had in 
a long time, and that every month he 
had to send some to the mission school. 
And sometimes he would give Yesudos 
a few pennies to spend at the bazaar. 

The next day when the teacher 
called for ideas, one of the older boys 
stood up. “The boys in our dormitory 
have been talking. When grain was 
rationed we had only six ounces each 
a day. Now we are having ten ounces 
each a day. We could sell that extra 
grain and get a lot of money,” he sug- 
gested. 

Then another boy said, “We 
wouldn’t want to have to have just 
six ounces a day again. You know we 
were always hungry then, and it 
made us too sleepy to study well.” 

Someone else said, “That’s right. 
Some of the boys even ran away from 
the school because they were so hun- 
gry.” 

Yesudos had never been hungry 
himself. He had lived out in the coun- 
try during rationing and had had 
plenty of grain. But Nagamma and 
Papaya had told him of one time when 
there was a famine and they had been 
so hungry. Everyone had been hungry 
and many had died, and those that did 
not die had been sick from hunger. 

Finally, they decided this way: 
“Each day when our grain is given to 
the cook we will take out a large 
handful of grain and keep it. With so 
many boys one large handful won’t be 
noticed. But if we start now, by Christ- 
mastime there surely will be a bagful. 
We can sell it and have money for the 
project.” 

This is exactly what they did do. 
And when the time came to sell the 
grain they received $7.20 for it. The 
plan was for the school children to 
walk to a near-by village and present 
a Christmas program for the school 
children there, and to give each child 
some small Christmas present. They 





also hoped to have a meal of rice and 
curry that day. 

At the school boarding home they 
had rice on Sundays, but other days 
ate some other grain such as jonulu 
or sudsalu. It would be a treat to have 
rice for their Christmas party. When 
they went to the bazaar to buy Christ- 
mas presents they looked and looked 
and counted and recounted their 
money, but there was just not enough 
for presents and a feast, too. 

What should they do? Perhaps they 
should just give gifts to the big chil- 
dren or to the small children. Should 
they have the feast? Their teachers 
and the missionary had already given 
money toward another school Christ- 
mas project, and said that this one 
must be their own. But they thought 
they could go once more and ask the 
missionary what they should do. 

He said. “Now tell me clearly what 
your problem is.” 

Speaking one after another, they 
explained. “We want to buy a Christ- 
mas present for each child in the vil- 
lage school. We want to tell them 
about Christmas and Christmas pres- 
ents, and we want to give them some- 
thing to help them remember that God 
gave us Jesus. And then we did want 
to have a feast for ourselves too, but 
we do not have enough money. What 
shall we do?” 

Then he said, “Let me ask my wife. 
She might have an idea.” Soon he 
came back with a small carton. 
“Would it help if I gave you some pen- 
cils and small tablets, some combs and 
a few marbles?” 

“Oh, yes,” they cried. “That would 
help a lot.” 

“There is one more idea, too,” the 
missionary said. “My wife has some 
pieces of dress material that the sew- 
ing class can use to make marble bags. 
The girls might think of some other 
things that they could make with 
small pieces.” 

“Oh, yes,” the children said, “I’m 
sure that we can have a fine project.” 

“All these things I am giving you 
came in White Cross boxes,” the mis- 
sionary explained. “Boys and girls, as 
well as women, in America gathered 
them up and sent them to us to use in 
our school!” 

The big day finally arrived. At seven 
o'clock a man with an ox cart came 
in from a very near-by village, and all 
the small children climbed into the 
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cart. The other children walked. Yesu- 
dos was ten years old and he had 
walked long distances so he did not 
think it far to walk five miles to the 
village. Everyone was talking and 
singing Christmas songs along the 
way, so it seemed that they got to the 
village very quickly. 

When they arrived in the village 
they went to the teacher’s house. In 
front of his house the school children 
had cleaned a place for games. Then 
the older boys and the teachers had 
the village children line up for races. 

After this, everyone went to the 
school house. A small stage had been 
arranged. All the village people came 
in quickly and sat down. The choir of 
school boys and girls came in and sang 
several Christmas hymns. The mis- 
sionary and the schoolteacher each 
read from the Bible, and told a little 
about the coming of Jesus and how he 
lived and died for each one. 

By this time, the group responsible 
for playing the Christmas story was 
ready. Each one had learned his part 
well. A simple manger scene was 
played, showing Mary and Joseph with 
their new son. The arrival of the 
shepherds and the Wise Men with 
gifts was a new story to most of these 
people. 

The missionary continued the story 
by telling the people that Jesus loved 
them and that if they loved him they 
could give their hearts to him and try 
to live as a follower of Jesus. No one 
was ready that afternoon, but the vil- 
lage did ask that a pastor or teacher 
come to teach them about Jesus every 
week. 

Then came the presents. The school 
boys and girls told simply that they 
wanted to give a gift to each child in 
the village. These were the first gifts 
that some of the children had ever 
received. 

It was very late that night when 
Yesudos lay down on his mat. He was 
very tired, for the older boys and girls 
had walked all the way home. But he 
was very happy. He was so glad that 
he was a Christian. That he knew that 
Jesus had come for him, too. He was 
glad that he had come to the mission 
school!—Maryorre Gipson, South 
India 


Books on Jewish Holidays 


Have you ever wished that you had 
some good books to help children un- 
derstand the beautiful and meaning- 
ful religious practices in Jewish fam- 
ilies? 

These four books are a factual re- 
telling of observances of Passover, The 
Festival of Freedom; The Sabbath, A 
Day of Delight; Purim, A Joyous Holi- 
day; and Chanuko, The Festival of 
Lights. These books are by Sophia N. 
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Cedarbaum and illustrated by Clare’ 
and John Ross. The publisher is Un- 
ion of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, New York, N.Y. The price is 
89 cents each, or the four books, $3.00. 


Christmas Carols 


The Sunday before Christmas was 
almost over—almost, but not quite. 
It was after ten o'clock, and the pas- 
tor sat in his big chair at home, think- 
ing about the day. The church had 
been beautifully decorated. Green 
holly wreaths and red bows, traditional 
signs of Christmas, seemed to enhance 
the green and gold walls. Lighted 
candles in the windows and on the pul- 
pit filled the church with a soft glow. 
The junior and senior choirs had sung 
the lovely old Christmas favorites— 
“Away in a Manger,” “Silent Night,” 
and “The First Noel.” 

The tired pastor thought he was fall- 
ing asleep as he seemed to hear famil- 
iar words and music fill the room. “O 
little town of Bethlehem, How still we 
see thee lie! Above thy deep and 
dreamless sleep, The silent stars go 
by,” sang an invisible choir. 

Hurriedly, the pastor went to the 
window and looked out upon a group 
of boys and girls from his own church. 
Upturned faces of the group showed 
that some were Puerto Rican, some 
Negro, some Mexican, some Cau- 
casian, some Japanese. 


As the last notes of “Silent Night” 
died away on a biting cold wind, the 
pastor and his wife raised the window 
and invited the group inside for hot 
chocolate and sandwiches and cookies. 

“We'll come back. We must go on 
to sing for Mrs. White first,” called 
the gay group. 

On through the cold still night the 
happy group trudged. They sang for 
the elderly Mrs. White, and soon were 
back at the pastor’s home. 

“Sure feels good to be inside,” some- 
one said as the group rushed into a 
warm house. 

“T can smell hot chocolate!” 

“Oh, boy, and sandwiches, too, 
toasted ones.” 

Hot chocolate by the gallon, stacks 
of sandwiches and cookies seemed to 
melt away, like ice on a hot summer 
day. 

When the last cookie had found its 
way into the last little boy to be filled 
up, the pastor said, “This is the way 
God meant it to be—all of us singing, 
praying, eating, having fun together.” 
With a prayer of thanksgiving, the 
evening came to an end with the 
whole group singing together, “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 

After the group was gone, the pastor 
went to sit in his easy chair once more. 
A deep warm feeling filled his heart. 
“Of one blood, he has made us all!” — 
Adapted by, THropore E. MILter, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Youth Week—1961 


‘Into All the World Together’ 


What Youth Week Is 


The eighteenth annual observance 
of Youth Week in 1961 has as its 


theme “Into All the World Together.” 9 


The week’s main purposes are: 
1. To help young people realize 


their responsibility as churchmen, and #4 
to help the church see the vital im- Sm, 


portance of its ministry to youth. 

2. To strengthen the unity of Chris- 
tian youth throughout the nation. 

3. To help challenge young people, 


and through them their elders, to § 


realize and manifest their concern and 


responsibility for people and churches § 


around the world. 


Youth Week, January 29-February | 


5, is a nation-wide observance by 
Christian youth, both in the church 
and in the community, emphasizing 
youth work and unity in Christ. It is 
a program of the denominations work- 
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ing together through United Christian 
Youth Movement. 

The observance may include Sunday 
services of worship, week-day activities 
and meetings, and projects during the 
week for both church and community. 
The church observance gives oppor- 
tunity for the young people to inter- 
pret the theme, youth concerns, and 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. The community observance 
should demonstrate in their unitedness 
the role of Christian young people as 
their concern extends “into all the 
world.” 


The Theme 


Any real understanding of our hu- 
man situation leads to an appreciation 
of the ultimate peril in which we live 
now—and under which we shall likely 
have to live most of our lives, in the 
even more perilous years ahead. On 
the poster for Youth Week there is a 
symbolization of “life’s rough, rasping 
edges which is more realistic than a 
portrayal of the world as a smooth, 
completed, closed circle.” 

Too, the theme has been restated 
in many languages. “A reminder of 
the rich diversity in the human fellow- 
ship and of the worldwide nature of 
the Christian church. A_ reminder, 
too, of how our ‘tower of Babel’ divi- 
sions cause us to travel different paths 
even when we are trying to serve 
the same cause or communicate a 
common truth. And a reminder, ulti- 
mately, that what we have to pro- 
claim is not ours but a truth that 
worketh in and through us.” 

From the U.C.Y.M.’s interpretation 
of the theme, we read: “The mission 
of individual Christians, and of the 
church, must be understood in terms 
of the situations and circumstances in 
which they find themselves. The Holy 
Spirit has not acted once and for all, 
but continues to lead and to call. In 
Paul’s ears it sounded like ‘come over 
to Macedonia.’ A few years ago it 
may have seemed like ‘go west, young 
man.’ In our day there is a rising 
shout of ‘Into All the World To- 
gether.’ ” 

The world to which we go is a 
world of the teen-ager, of youth cul- 
ture, of international tensions and hu- 
man need. It is the world so long 
known as the non-Christian world, 
and the world now coming to be 
called the post-Christian world.” 

We must go into that world to- 
gether. Any attempt to understand our 
mission must throw us into a search 
for an understanding of the unity we 
have in Jesus Christ. 


Suggested Program 


This brief outline of suggested pro- 
gram for the week is enlarged in 
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sion,” by Henri Tani. Ideas for activi- 
ties to highlight Youth Week might be: 

1. Mass meeting—For worship, fel- 
lowship, and information. This might 
be planned on a neighborhood-wide, 
city-wide, or county-wide basis. 

2. Youth Week banquet—This may 
bring together young people from a 
number of churches. Some ideas for 
programs are: guest speaker on the 
theme, followed by discussion groups; 
panel of youth dealing with areas of 
Christian outreach; film or filmstrip 
presenting a problem, followed by a 
discussion period. 

3. Films—Many films can be rec- 
ommended for use by church or com- 
munity youth organizations. 

4. Seminars—A one-night program 
staging a model United Nations or 
state-department meeting might be 
held. The General Assembly or the 
Security Council of the U.N. might 
debate a resolution on world peace. 

5. International Christian youth ex- 
change—A local youth group could 
raise enough money to help an over- 
seas student come to the United States, 
or to send an American senior high 
abroad for one year. 

6. Teen-age clothing drive. 

7. A series of programs—Use or 
adapt several of the program plans 
suggested in program plans of “Youth 
and the World-Wide Mission.” 

8. Bible study. 

9. Drama—Put on a dramatic pres- 
entation in a church or community 
service. 


Fellowship Guild 


Christmas 


From time to time, we will be 
thinking together about the Fellow- 
ship Guild in this section of Missions. 
It will be very good indeed to share 
with one another our joys in service, 
study, and Christian growth; to dis- 
cuss our common problems; and to 
encourage one another as we accept 
the challenge to live as Christians in 
the world today. 

Your homes and churches are prob- 
ably all “Christmas-wise” by now. I 
sincerely hope that the flurry of tinsel 
in your hair and that special glow in 
your eyes means that you have pre- 
pared well for the season. That you 

















have included Christ, whose birth we 
celebrate, in your plans. 

Fellowship Guild members are re- 
minded in our covenant, especially at 
Christmastime, of the One who came 
bringing light and love and life to all 
men everywhere. 

My first Christmas greeting to all 
Fellowship Guild girls and counselors 
is that from this special season you 
will find renewal, new trust, new hope, 
and greater love for God and all 
mankind. 

EveLYN Huser 
Associate Director of Youth Work 


Want a Fellowship Guild? 


How to Get Started 

Write to your state or city Fellow- 
ship Guild counselor for an “Informa- 
tion Kit for New Guilds.” If you do 
not know who she is, contact your 
area director of Christian education, 
or Evelyn Huber, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

When the chapter is organized, fill 
out the application for enrollment and 
mail it as directed. Your chapter will 
receive a certificate of enrollment. Be 
sure to re-enroll each year. 


Next Steps 

1. Girls who complete the require- 
ments for membership should be in- 
itiated into the Fellowship Guild. 

2. Each girl who becomes a mem- 
ber should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the degree program. There 
are three degrees, and these are guides 
in Christian growth. 

3. Choose and fulfill projects in 
White Cross, in Love Gift, in Prayer 
Partners, in reading, and in service 
projects. 


Where to Order Materials 
“Program Packets,” (new each 
spring)—American Baptist book 


stores. 

Love Gift boxes, from the state or 
city Fellowship Guild counselor. 

“Information Kit for New Guilds” 
—-state or city Fellowship Guild coun- 
selor. 

“Guild Goals”—extra copies free 
from the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Rhode Island 

News comes from the Greenville 
Baptist Church that the Ann Judson 
and Sallie Peck Guilds held their an- 
nual mother-and-daughter dinner. 
The speaker for the evening was Mrs. 
Mable Hartley, the state guild coun- 
selor. The program highlighted the 
mission study on Africa. Decorations 
included an African village, bongo 
drum, place cards, program and menu 
on hut-shaped paper. 
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The Air You Abuse May Be Your Very Own 


By LOIS J. ANDERSON 


“Responsibility’s like a string we can only see the middle of. Both ends are 


out of sight.”-—Wituiam McFEE 


OU ARE sitting at home watch- 
ing TV. You see a play—The Cli- 
mate of Eden. 

@ You see a program, a “private- 
eye” show—the plot turning on coinci- 
dence only—drawing a fanciful, dis- 
torted picture of life and relationships 
with deep moral implications never 
dealt with. 

@ You catch a clever satire by a 
new comedian, and you laugh at hu- 
man nature exposed, lighted through 
this prism. 

™@On radio, news flashes every 
quarter-hour tell you not too much 
and time reminders with music in be- 
tween keep you calm while the min- 
utes fly . . . everything is all right... 
everything is all right. 

Now, if you own something, you 
are responsible for it, and usually you 
care what happens to it. But there is 
one piece of property in which you 
have a share that you may know very 
little about: the radio and TV air- 
waves. Stations do not own them. 
You do. And what is happening on 
your property? What does a station 
do with it? 


What a Station Is 

A station is a company or individual 
with a license granted by the Federal 
Communications Commission, which 
permits them to broadcast (on AM, 
FM, and/or TV) in the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity 
(under the Communications Act of 
1934). On approval of legal, techni- 
cal, and financial qualifications, a sta- 
tion is assigned a specific frequency, 
power, time of operation, and call 
letters. The F.C.C. (acting for you) 
reviews applications for renewal of 
licenses by stations every three years. 
The review is done in light of what 
the licensee promised to do in the 
original application. 

Three groups hold the string of re- 
sponsibility in radio and TV: (1) 
the media (station management, ad- 
vertisers buying time, other program- 
ming groups) ; (2) the public (you) ; 
and (3) the Government (F.C.C.). 
There you are holding up the middle 
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of the responsibility. Now, the more 
responsibility the media and the public 
take, the less government control is 
needed. This is desirable. But radio 
and television constitute a very special 
world. There are few stations and 
fewer networks. Bigness and fewness 
mark the media. You may well feel 
far removed from the headwaters of 
the floods of programming. And you 
can not really see the ends of the 
string of responsibility. 


You, the Public! 


Radio and TV are social institu- 
tions, available to all in our society 
who have the money to buy a second- 
hand TV set or a wonderfully private 
transistor radio. The push and pull of 
public interests and tastes on this in- 
stitution by electronics is tremendous. 
Program patterns tremble like aspen 
leaves in the breeze of program rat- 
ings. 

And so, those who do not watch 
and listen influence programs as much 
as, or more than, those who do. The 
listening and viewing public under- 
estimates its power. Fewer than one 
hundred letters to a station may well 
lead to a review of a program or a 
program structure. You hold the reins 
(Government is the carriage, media, 
the horse) but do not really know 
where to go. 

An irresponsible attitude is one ex- 
pressed by, “Oh, I never watch TV 
except when there’s something special 
on—it’s mostly trash!” Do not forget 
that it does not have to be trash—if, 
indeed, it is. It can be a window to 
the world, to your community. To 
make it that way, first be alert and 
interested. Pay attention to what is 
on—on radio, too. Analyze schedules, 
look and listen. Programs are not pat- 
terned for someone else. They are for 
you. 

Think about what radio and tele- 
vision might give you. Talk about it 
with friends. Ask what your schools 
are doing about the question of how 
to use radio and TV programs. When 
the average time a TV set is on in 
a home amounts to five hours a day 


(as it is now), the question is an im- 
portant one. That is a lot of time. It 
is too big a segment of life to use 
wastefully. What are your standards 
of judgment of what you see and 
hear? And what do you do about 
getting the right kind of people to 
watch or listen at the right time to 
an important program? 

Make your views known to radio 
and TV people. One way is to turn 
the dial when something does not 
meet your discriminating standards. 
If enough of us do this, it will have 
an effect. A better way, however, is to 
tell our media people what we do and 
do not like about them, and what 
would make us like them better. Write 
letters. The more individual these let- 
ters, the better. Form letters are inef- 
fective. Wastebaskets are full of them. 

The pressure group is useless, but 
thoughtful, individual letters are read 
and valued. So are individual con- 
tacts, when they are possible. If you 
have an enthusiastic or a_serious- 
enough reaction, a phone call to the 
station manager, or a personal visit, 
may well be in order. What you 
think of his product is important to 
him. Over a period of weeks, such 
contacts add up to a picture of what 
the public wants and thinks. 

Another peculiar possibility for you 
may be this. Learn to use radio and 
TV. There is no reason why local 
broadcasting could not be more of a 
force than it is; for leaders in any 
community to acquire the basic skills 
of broadcasting would not be a great 
chore. Understand what can be ex- 
pected of broadcasters and how to 
work with them. Know what it takes 
to make the best use of their media. 

Broadcasters need encouragement to 
do unusual programming. A great 
deal of nerve is needed sometimes for 
a TV or radio station man to do some- 
thing which may cost him money, but 
which he, in his heart, believes in. The 
more moral backing that anyone, 
clergy or layman, can give him, the 
more likely he is to go ahead with 
such a venture. 


And Now American Baptists 

How does this come to be of con- 
cern to American Baptists? Because 
part of the general public which owns 
the airwaves is American Baptist by 
religious conviction. American Bap- 
tists are not so different in their likes 
and dislikes in radio and TV, but 
they should be different from the gen- 
eral public because they have con- 
cern for the use of time (remember 
those TV sets on five hours a day) 
and talent (think of all those religious 
programs being done poorly or not at 
all). Apathy does not become Ameri- 
can Baptists in any activity so close to 
home—to the home. 
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The Woman's Sociely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Going Around in Circles 


By UNA M. HEIDEBREICHT 


[This is a telephone conversation between two members of an evening circle. 
Mrs. Doris Crompton is seated at a desk. On the desk: a telephone, a Bible, a 
MISSIONS magazine, and a copy of The Secret Place. Mrs. Margaret Johnson, 
located a short distance away, dials a telephone.]| 


Doris [answers telephone]: Hello! 

Marcaret: Hello, Doris, this is 
Margaret. I’m going to the shopping 
center this afternoon, and I thought 
perhaps you'd like to go with me. 

Doris: I'd really love to go with 
you, Margaret, but I have the program 
for our circle meeting this month. I 
just started to plan it when you called. 
I had asked Mrs. Smith to speak, but 
she fell and broke her ankle last week. 

Marcaret: Is she the same Mrs. 
Smith who is the president of the 
newly organized Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Circle in our church? 

Dorts: Yes, and she certainly has 
been a big help to me. She’s had many 
interesting experiences as a registered 
nurse, and is a wonderful witness to 
her patients. 

Marcaret: I think it takes some- 
one like her with so much patience 
and courage to be the president of our 
first B. and P. Circle. Did: you know 
she started that circle last spring with 
only six women, and that there were 
fifteen at the meeting last month? My 
youngest sister, Dorothy, started with 
the circle as their secretary. Each of 
the original members set as her goal to 
gain at least one new member a year, 
and some of them already have two 
new members. 

Doris: That’s better than we’ve 
done this year in our other circles! 
Perhaps we’ve been taking our pro- 
grams too much for granted lately. 
That is why I am really trying to make 
this one have a “special” meaning. If 
their circle can have programs inter- 
esting enough to hold the attention of 
the women who not only work away 
from home all day, but also care for 
their home and family, I think we 
should put extra thought into our 
programs, too. You know those work- 
ing women are just too tired to come 
out for anything but the best!? 

Marcaret: But you can’t have a 
program for entertainment alone. We 
know it should be a program related to 
the world mission of the church, and 
yet one with relaxation and inspira- 
tion.” 


Dorts: That’s right! I want this 
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program to accomplish definite re- 
sults, so that the women will have more 
incentive to be more worthy Christians 
and to have a determination to serve 
God more fully and consistently. 

It will soon be time again for elec- 
tion of officers, and as I am on the 
nominating committee, too, I want to 
bring out in this program that each 
woman should examine her life to see 
if she is assuming her full share of 
Christian responsibility. When wo- 
men are asked to take an office, they 
should realize they can’t do a good 
job under their own power, but only 
with the help of the Holy Spirit. Just 
as I have offered a sincere prayer for 
help and guidance for this program, I 
want them to know the value of 
prayer when deciding to take an office 
or to serve on a committee. 

Marcaret: Don’t you think it has 
worked out better to have our circle 
chairmen elected by the society? Then 
our nominating committee can make 
sure that they will attend the meetings 
of the general society.® 

Doris: Yes, it’s only logical that if 
the circle chairman isn’t interested in 
the society, she isn’t going to promote 
enthusiasm among the members. I 
think this is a good time to try to 
reach all our women in the church— 
employed and unemployed, old and 
young, and the shut-in—so we won’t 
feel we’re just doing a half-way job! 
When I get started on this subject of 
bringing more women into our circles, 
I feel almost like a home missionary! 

Marcaret: Yes, that’s very true. 

Doris: Getting back to our circles. 
I talked with a friend of mine at the 
last association meeting and she told 
me that they had changed from 
“circles” to “groups” because they 





Dates to Remember 

January 24-26, 1961: Convocation 
on the Mission of the Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

February 17, 1961: 75th Anniver- 
sary World Day of Prayer 

February 26, 1961: America for 
Christ Offering 





didn’t like the idea of a closed circle. 

MarcareT: I never thought of it 
that way, but when one thinks of the 
circles or links that make up a chain, 
there is an opening in each one to 
make room for more. So, whether we 
call them circles or groups, they are 
really a proving ground in our 
churches “that women may know” 
more about missions, learn to share 
more through our Love Gift, and expe- 
rience a deeper spiritual growth! 

Doris: Margaret, the thought just 
occurred to me. You know how they 
pick “All-American” football teams. 
What do you think if we were to pick 
an “All-Time” Business and Profes- 
sional Circle with all the famous 
Christian women of history as mem- 
bers? We could have Florence Night- 
ingale as a nurse, Frances Willard as 
an educator, Marian Anderson as a 
professional singer, and Helen Keller 
as an inspirational lecturer. 

MarcareT: That sounds like a 
good idea for a program to pass on to 
Mrs. Smith for the B. and P. Circle. 
While you are at it, I suppose you 
could even have a B. and P. circle 
just from the wonderful women in the 
Bible, too. 

Doris: I never thought of Bible 
women as having a profession or as 
working women. Just what did you 
have in mind? 

Marcaret: Well, we could start 
with Dorcas, who was a seamstress. If 
she were living today she might have 
her own dress shop. Then there was 
Priscilla, who worked with her hus- 
band as a tentmaker. Today she might 
be a lady realtor. 

Doris: Then, I suppose, if Eunice 
and Lois were living today they might 
have been Christian schoolteachers, 
for they certainly taught Timothy the 
Scriptures. 

MarcareEtT: Do you remember read- 
ing about Lydia, who was a seller of 
purple? She could be a saleslady. 
There are probably many more if we 
could think of them—even some in 
the Old Testament. But we have been 
on several tangents, and I know you 
want to get back to planning your 
program! 

Doris: Yes, I guess we have been 
“going around in circles” about circles, 
but just talking to you has helped me 
to work out the rest of the program. 
I’m sure I can be ready to go shopping 
with you by one o’clock. [Ladies bid 
good-by.| 

Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the 
Master.” 


ScripturRE: Heb. 13:59. 


1 Leaflet, “So We Don’t Need a B. & P. Circle 
in Our Church!”’ By Golda Morford. 


2 “Magic Circle,” by Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette. 
N.C.A.B.W. 35 cents. 


%Letter from Mrs. W. G. Albrecht. 
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This One Thing I Do in the Family Circle 


Scripture: Deut. 6: 1-15, Josh. 24: 1, 13-16, John 1: 41-42 
By MR. AND MRS. W. HUBERT PORTER 


HE PURPOSE of the program is 

to emphasize the cultivation of 
regular experiences of worship in the 
home as a means of spiritual nurture 
in the development of Christian char- 
acter, the strengthening of the founda- 
tions of the home as the fundamental 
institution of society, and the training 
of children for Christian stewardship 
and constructive citizenship. 

The program should cultivate the 
habit of regular Bible reading and 
prayer in the home, as well as the 
consistent practice of grace at meals. 
In this connection we commend the 
idea of joining hands in a family circle 
as grace is offered at meals. This habit 
contributes to a sense of the true one- 
ness of our family under God. The 
program should recognize that the 
family is the world in miniature, and 
should provide for an emphasis on the 
fact that “the family that prays to- 
gether stays together.” 

February is the month of sweet- 
hearts, and the Men’s Fellowship will 
want to hold a sweethearts’ banquet. 
The topic lends itself ideally as a pro- 
gram to which the wives are invited. 


For the Devotional Leader 


@ Have a church family conduct a 
devotional service as an example of 
the family altar. The leaders might in- 
clude such poems as “Bless the Four 
Corners of This House,” by Arthur 
Guiterman, the words of which are 
used in hymn number 599 in Christian 
Worship, published by Judson Press; 
“Give me wide walls to build my 
house of life,” author unknown; and 
“God Bless Our Home,” by Robert 
Freeman. 

®@ A soloist might sing “Bless This 
House,” by Helen Taylor and May 
Brahe. 

@ An appropriate hymn would be 
“O Happy Home Where Thou Art 
Loved the Dearest,” number 601 in 
Christian Worship. 

@ A good responsive reading would 
be “Ten Commandments for Modern 
Parents’ — 

1. Give your children the support 
of love and confidence, with apprecia- 
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tion of the individuality of each. 

2. Plan for good times with your 
children, and try always to realize how 
things look to a child. 

3. Give your children a share of 
the tasks, plans, and creative activities 
of the home. 

4. Look for the good which you 
can praise, more than for the faults 
which you must condemn. 

5. Value curiosity in your children, 
and stimulate in them the love of all 
things true and beautiful. 

6. Teach your children to convert 
obstacles into opportunities, knowing 
that the conquest of a difficulty serves 
the growth of character. 

7. Develop in yourself such quali- 
ties as you wish your children to have. 

8. Make your home a center of 
friendship and good neighborliness, of 
being a playmate and a giver of joy. 

9. Share with your children the fel- 
lowship of the church that they may 
have the sustaining strength of a com- 
munity of faith as they become work- 
ers together with God in the task of 
overcoming evil and promoting good. 

10. Lead your children into faith in 
God through Jesus Christ that they 
may discover the true meaning of life, 
and face their future undaunted.— 
Adapted from Leland Foster Wood 
and the Commission on Marriage and 
the Home. 

@ The service might include Ar- 
thur Stevens Phelps’s choice tribute to 
a Christian home: “We cannot like a 
crustacean carry our house with us 
when we go forth from its familiar 
vestibule for the last time, but we may 








Commitment Card 


\.\ EVERY AMERICAN BAPTIST MAN DEDICATING— 
“FOUR - TENS FOR GOD” 


C) 1. The First-Ten — Bible Reading — “! will let God speak to me for « 
minimum of 10 minutes per day through careful reading of His Word.” 
2. The Second-Ten — Prayer — “i will speak te Ged for « minimum of 
10 minutes per day in personal, private prayer.” 
3. The Third-Ten — Witness — “I will speak for Ged through personal 
witness a minimum of 10 minutes per day.” 
4. The Fourth-Ten — Giving — “I will give te Ged 2 minimum of one-tenth 
of my income.” 
Recognizing my privilege and my obligation in Christian ip, | will do 
my best to deepen my personal dedication to Christ by exercising daily during the 
coming year the “Tens” | have checked. 





Dete Signed 





Cards available free. Order from Amer- 
ican Baptist Men, Valley Forge, Pa. 


and will carry within us the breathing 
spirit of that household, like the touch 
of a vanished hand. More than any 
other material thing, more than any 
wonders of the world on which our 
traveled eyes may have gazed, more 
than the clothing we have worn, these 
dear walls have been to us silent wit- 
nesses of our joys and pains, the one 
place where the heart’s hurts are 
healed, and love laughs at whitening 
hairs.” 


For the Program Chairman 


Use the motion picture Faith of Our 
Families, or some appropriate film 
which may be secured from our Bap- 
tist Film Library, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., or one of the 
regional libraries. Discuss its meaning 
for the spiritual life of the home. 

Discuss C. A. Ellwood’s remark: 
“The family is society in miniature. 
... The ideals of love, loyalty, service, 
sacrifice, forgiveness, and conciliation 
must be found adequate controls over 
the behavior of men in the family if 
they are to be found practicable in the 
wider relations of life. The indispensa- 
ble preliminary to a Christian society 
is a Christian family life.” . 

What is the significance of the fact 
that it is in the home that the child 
first learns to say “we”? 

In relation to schools, churches, and 
other formative influences in society, 
what is the importance of parental in- 
fluence and example in the training of 
the child? 

What relationship is there between 
the widespread instability and inse- 
curity among children and the decline 
of regular worship in the home? 
Evaluate the motto: “The family that 
prays together stays together.” 

For the fellowship chairman—Plan 
a social hour based on games which 
families as a whole may play at home. 
Arrange a literature table featuring 
devotional materials, such as: The 
Secret Place; the Book of Remem- 
brance; the “Waymark” series, pub- 
lished by Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School; “The Three Meanings,” 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick; and, the 
books on Christian family life. 

For the growth chairman—Make a 
collection of table graces, and share 
them with all members of the fellow- 
ship. Among the many sources of table 
graces do not overlook the Book of 
Psalms, where there are many verses 
that are ideal for this purpose. 

For the action chairman—This is a 
good occasion to show the part scout- 
ing can play in family life. The charac- 
ter building of boys is a family inter- 
est. Have two or three boys tell in a 
minute or two each how scouting has 
helped in their lives, or what they 
respect the most about the scout pro- 
gram. 
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Into these hands have been put the 
riches of our human heritage — 
faith, hope, and love for fellow men 
and God. Pastors and evangelists in 
all lands are proclaiming the Good 
News of Jesus Christ. Many of these 
leaders were themselves taught by 
the missionaries you have been send- 
ing and supporting by your wise in- A 
vestments. Your continuing gifts will 
strengthen the work of their hands. 


You could make no better in- 
vestment today. Through your 
Gift-Annuity Agreement you will 
American Baptist establish a steady, assured income 

Foreign Mission Society for yourself — and also help to 
strengthen the hands of the churches 
at work around the world. 


Woman's American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 





Let us show you how easy it is to 
help yourself, and others at the same 
time. Send in this coupon today! 
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INDIA 


World’s Largest Dam 


One of the greatest problems fac- 
ing India is how to raise enough food 
to feed a huge and rapidly growing 
population and enough fiber and other 
raw material to feed her developing 
industries. Some 70 per cent of India’s 
people are engaged in agriculture, 
but it is not lack of manpower that 
limits production. The greatest limit- 
ing factor in raising crops is lack of 
water. 

For this reason, it is especially sig- 
nificant that the Government is build- 
ing a huge dam at Nagarjunasagar, 
an area which was hilly wilderness in 
1955, but eventually it will be the 
source of water and electric power for 
a vast region. Most of the area of 
American Baptist mission work in 
South India will benefit from this 
huge dam, which will have 7.26-mil- 
lion cubic yards of masonry, the largest 
in the world of this kind. 


Christian Ministry Needed 

But there is another matter of great 
concern to those of us here. Working 
on this project are thousands of people 
settled in a series of colonies, and it is 
people in whom we are always most 
interested. To this project have come 
all types of people of every economic 
level. Here are Christians who need 
a Christian ministry, and non-Chris- 
tians who present a great opportunity 
for evangelism. 

Aware of these needs, Baptists of 
South India have joined with other 
Christians to help meet them. The 
area is served by Lutherans and Men- 
nonites, as well as Baptists. The first 
plans were made by Lutherans and 
Baptists. working together. Although 
our co-operation with the Mennonites 
is not yet on an official basis, we work 
together in a happy relationship, as 
we have for many years throughout 
the Telugu area of South India. 

Our first plans called for a com- 
bined community center and place of 
worship, along with two houses, one 
for a pastor of each denomination. 
This new outreach has faced many 
problems, but they still do not over- 
shadow the opportunities. 


Site Needed 


One main problem, which we hope 
is now solved, was getting a building 
site. A large site given at first for 
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Christian work was only temporary, 
and no permanent buildings could be 
erected. 

The two Indian pastors related to 
this ministry have lived some fifteen 
miles from the dam, traveling each 
day by bus on a trip which took them 
away from home at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing and did not return them before 
8:00 at night. 

In addition, there is a joint Bap- 
tist-Lutheran committee, with special 
interest in the project and these mem- 
bers come when they can to help. As 
a missionary helper, I go to Nagar- 
junasagar for a day or two at least 
once a month to visit church members, 
counsel with officials about the build- 
ing site, and most important, to talk 
and pray with the pastors about their 
ministry. We agree that we never give 
enough time for prayer and that we 
must not neglect this great need. 

The tremendous size of the project 
and the steep hills separating the colo- 
nies make central worship impossible. 
So the pastors have met with groups 
in homes, temporary shelters, and even 
under trees. 

There is a wide divergence of 
people at the project, from coolies and 
semiskilled workers to executives and 
engineers. Many of these workers are 
away from their own villages for the 
first time, and, because they do not 
know the people around them, they 
feel free of the restraints of their home 
community. Everything is new and 
different, and, unfortunately, the new 
influences often set patterns of morality 
and integrity far below Christian 
standards. Sometimes, whole sections 
of villages have moved to the area. 
Though this fact tends to be a stabiliz- 
ing influence, all too often the great 
rise in income among people who have 
never known how to save makes them 
easy prey for destructive pastimes. 


Caste Barriers Broken 


But we must not overlook the op- 
portunities of this newer, free society. 
All people must work together here, 
and working together breaks down 
traditional caste barriers. Christians 
are in daily contact with Hindus and 
Moslems, and thus have a chance 
for witness by word and deed through 
the quality of work, integrity, and 
Christian love they show. Many Chris- 
tian families hold regular worship serv- 
ices, and their neighbors often ask for 
an explanation of their songs and 
prayers. They see and are interested 
in the close fellowship and love among 
Christian families. When I visit the 
area, I cannot even accept all the 
hospitality offered, and certainly never 
need worry about a place to spend the 
night. There is a hunger for more 
Christian ministry. 

If the problems are great, the op- 





portunities are even greater. ‘The 
prayers, support, and faithfulness of 
American Baptists at home can help 
this work. As the greatest dam of its 
kind in the world is built, let us not 
neglect the greater task of building a 
kingdom which will last for eternity. 

ALBERT L, SLATER 


CHICAGO 
Spanish Work 


In front of a blazing fire in a room 
overlooking Green Lake, Wis., the 
Chicago Baptist Association held a 
conference in early September. The 
association has a beautiful forty-four- 
acre camp grounds across the lake 
from the American Baptist Assembly 
grounds. We could hear the chimes 
from the tower during our conference. 
The Spanish youth from the Chicago 
area had their camp at the association 
camp grounds last summer. 


Friendly Spirit 

The friendly Midwest spirit is pres- 
ent among the pastors of the associa- 
tion. At camp, two of the Spanish 
pastors played volley ball with the 
other pastors. All helped with setting 
tables, cleaning up after meals, and 
washing the dishes. For the conference, 
Reidar B. Bjornard, of Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School, Berkeley, Calif., 
gave three inspirational talks on “Com- 
municating the Gospel for the Space 
Age.” Two people who had gone to 
the meeting of the Baptist World Al- 
liance in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, last 
summer, told of the experience. 

As general missionary for Spanish- 
speaking churches in the Chicago area, 
I work with eight Spanish Baptist 
churches in Illinois, near the city. 
Three of these churches meet in 
chapels in English-speaking Baptist 
churches. One meets in a school. One 
store-front church is bursting at the 
seams with a Sunday school of over 
two hundred, as well as having other 
well-attended church meetings. Three 
of the churches meet in buildings the 
members are buying. 

As a missionary with the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, I also 
look after the interests of three 
churches in eastern Wisconsin, three 
in western Indiana, and one in down- 
state Illinois. Three other Spanish 
Baptist churches of conservative or 
Southern Baptist origin are friendly 
and co-operative and invite me to 
speak and visit with them at times. 


Four Ordained Pastors 

In the fifteen Spanish American 
Baptist churches, only four have or- 
dained pastors: one in Indiana, one 
in Wisconsin, one in Chicago, and one 
in Waukegan; so my responsibilities 
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require me to preach often and to 
administer the Lord’s Supper. When 
I am in Chicago, I try to attend three 
Sunday schools and three churches 
each Sunday. On Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, I visit other 





churches. When I go to Waukegan, I 
also try to see neighboring churches 
on the western border of Illinois. 
Because of some trouble the Spanish 
churches have had in the past in ob- 
taining satisfactory pastors, the Span- 
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ish association now requires all co- 
operating churches to talk with the 
officers of the association before em- 
ploying a pastor. Pastors of the As- 
sociation are now of the very best. 
Two more churches are now trying to 
raise money to secure pastors. 

Ava B. C.iirrorp 


ALASKA 
North Star State 


Greetings from the land of the mid- 
night sun! We truly have found a 
wonderful home in the North Star 
State. 

Over seventy-five people met us at 
the airport and gave us a warm wel- 
come when we arrived in Kodiak, 
Alaska, in June. Estelle Marlin, di- 
rector of religious education at Ko- 
diak Community Baptist Church; 
William Stone, superintendent of Kod- 
iak Baptist Mission, and his family; 
and other missionaries at the home 
and the officials of the church were 
there. 

We ate dinner at a private home 
that evening, and, after a quick tour 
of the church and hospitality house, 
the group brought us to the beautiful 
new parsonage which the members of 
the church had built. Our home is 
large enough for the entertainment of 
guests and for meetings of small 
church groups. It is located a block 
from the church and overlooks the 
city of Kodiak. From three picture 
windows in the dining room, we can 
see the ever beautiful bay and the 
range of mountains just beyond the 
Naval Air Station. 


Reception Held 

On the second night after our ar- 
rival, we were invited to a dinner 
where all the officers of the church 
were present. Since many of them 
were just about to leave Kodiak for 
the summer, we were glad to see them 
before they left. On the first Sunday 
afternoon, the church held a recep- 
tion for us, and we met many of the 
townspeople. We were astonished to 
see eight beautiful orchids displayed 
at the reception. We learned that 
several people in Kodiak raise orchids 
as a hobby. 

A week after our arrival, Twila 
Bartz, of the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School, Chicago, IIl.; Curtis 
Strong, of Kittitas, Wash.; and nine 
young people from Washington and 
Southern California, arrived to help 
with the summer program. These 
helpers were indeed welcome, since 
many of the church leaders are away 
for the summer. 

The young people assisted us at the 
church, at Kodiak Children’s Home, 
and at the summer camp on Woody 
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Gifts 
that enrich the 
understanding of Christmas 


The Revised Standard Version Bible brings you closer to the original meaning of the 
Scriptures than any other English translation. Written in the language we understand 
and speak today, the RSV Bible follows the oldest known Biblical documents, many 
only recently discovered. More than 100 editions of the RSV Bible are now available. 
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REFERENCE EDITION 


CONCORDANCE 


The RSV Concordance Refer- 
ence Bible is the ideal Bible for 
study and family use. Printed in 
easy-to-read type, it includes a 
concise concordance with a list of 
proper names and more than 75,000 
center-column references. Bound 
in buckram with two-color jacket: 
$9.00. De luxe gift editions in black 
and red leather: $12.50 to $22.50. 


















(@ONCORDETTE 


The RSV “Concordette” Bible 
is a new and compact RSV Bible 
containing all Concordance refer- 
ence features. Only 5” by 7”, the 
**Concordette”’ is easy to carry and 
handle, and has been designed 
especially for use in Church and 
Sunday School. Six beautiful edi- 
tions, all with India paper, range 
in price from $5.95 to $14.95. 





BIBLE 
READINGS 


for Boys and Girls 





Illustrated by Cynd Ward 


Bible Readings for Boys and 
Girls is a richly illustrated book of 
selections from the RSV Bible com- 
piled by the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is the perfect 
bridge between brief Bible story- 
books for young children and the 
entire Bible for older young people 
and adults. $3.00. 


Ask to see these books at your denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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'| Island. Two young men relieved Mr. 
—=s i pile sath and Mrs. Norman Smith, the boat 
evangelists, from their work at the 
Baker Baptist Mission in Ouzinkie, so 
ss that they could help us at camp. 
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‘ . ’ we og br any we — - riding 
on her deck as we did when we 
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camp for ten days. We enjoy the visi- 
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Two 1-year Pe «mesa 3.50 FOUR 1-year ee usees 6.50 entertain the young men from the 
naval station. They seem to be hungry 
To obtain these prices all gifts must be ordered at the for Christian fellowship. Several of 
same time. Foreign postage—45 cents « year extre. them come to worship services regu- r 
larly. 
M I S S I O N S I am kept busy with the regular 
duties of the ministry and have the 
ae BAPTIST wee MAGATINE added opportunity of a weekly half- 
Published by the American Baptist Convention hour radio program at the local sta- 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. tion. Community avenues of service 
are offered in the Health and Welfare 


DI TENE Te Board of Kodiak and the Discipline 
Control Board, which is a working re- 
lationship between the community and 
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SSIONARY 
LESTONES 


Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, September, 1960: Mr. 
and Mrs. V. Leslie, houseparents, 
Kodiak, Alaska; R. A. Moore, admin- 
istrative assistant, division of support 
and interpretation; Erva J. Robinson, 
missionary trainee in Christian cen- 
ters; Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Treat, pastor, 
Wichita mission churches near Ana- 
darko, Okla. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in co-operation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: J. I. Alvarez, pastor, Mexi- 
can Baptist Church, Yuma, Ariz.; R. 
Bowling, pastor, Park Grove Baptist 
Church, Beech Grove, Ind.; I. M. 
Carrera, pastor, Mexican Baptist 
H. R. 
Cooper, pastor, Eastside Baptist 
Church, Eastside, Oreg.; J. C. Di 
Tiberio, pastor, Allen Park Baptist 
Church, Allen Park, Mich.; J. A. 
Flores, pastor, Spanish department, 
First Baptist Church, East Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Henry Hall, Jr., pastor, 
Washington Park Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Wash.; Francis Hensley, part- 
time Christian Friendliness director, 
Mass.; C. G. Jennings, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Pearl Harbor, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; J. LeSuer, pastor, West- 
lake Baptist Church, Westlake, Ohio; 
O. Mason, pastor, Riverside Baptist 
Mission, Wichita, Kans.; H. S. Mc- 
Mullen, pastor, Grace Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, Mo.; B. Wakeman, pas- 
tor, East Everett Baptist Church, 
Everett, Wash.; Margaret M. Zipse, 
girls’ worker, Mariners’ Temple, New 
York, N. Y. 


Died 

Oliva Brouiliette, missionary to the 
French in Salem and Lowell, Mass. 
(1895-1951), August 5, 1960. Mrs. 
Brouiliette died August 6, 1960. 

Herbert W. Kirby, M.D., mission- 
ary to Assam (1906-1940), at Arcadia, 
Calif., September 21, 1960. 

Minnie B. Pound, missionary to 
Burma (1903-1935) , at Ontario, Can- 
ada, October 8, 1960. 

Gertrude E. Ryder, missionary to 
Japan (1908-1940), at Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., October 22, 1960. 

Mrs. Linnie E. Wakem, widow of 
colporter missionary in Idaho, July 28, 
1960. 


Transferred 


Mary Apolinar, to Colony Christian 
Center, Reno, Nev.; J. L. Belden, to 
pastor-director Grace Chapel, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Carrie Belle Brown, to chil- 
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dren’s worker, Friendship House, Pe- 
oria, Ill.; Elodia Davila, to supervisor 
of children’s work, Valley Christian 
Center, Phoenix, Ariz.; Rev. and Mrs. 
R. A. Hall, to pastor, Cordova Com- 
munity Baptist Church, Cordova, 
Alaska; D. R. Hepler, to boys’ worker, 
Friendship House, Hamtramck, Mich.; 
Ruth Tanner, to girls’ and women’s 
worker, Brooks House, Hammond, 
Ind. 


Furloughed 


Rev. and Mrs. G. T. King, Cordova 
Community Baptist Church, Cordova, 
Alaska. 


Resigned 

F. H. Austin, director, Educational 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. Closson, 
pastor, Community Baptist Church, 


Reno, Nev.; A. Halko, director, Boston 
Bethel Christian Center, Boston, Mass. ; 
H. Howson, pastor, Glenhaven Baptist 
Church, Portland, Oreg.; J. A. Hoyt, 
pastor, Allen Park Baptist Church, 
Allen Park, Mich.; D. Hudson, pastor, 
Henderson, Nev.; Esther Kennedy, di- 
vision of evangelism, New York, N.Y.; 
LaVaun Lindholm, Weirton Christian 
Center, Weirton, W.Va.; G. Nehf, 
pastor, North Rapid Baptist Church, 
Rapid City, S.D.; L. W. Norris, 
boys’ worker, Valley Christian Center, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Emma Ornelas, Val- 
ley Christian Center, Phoenix, Ariz., 
to marry Mr. Don Gordon; H. O. 
Remmich, pastor, DuBois-Mud Lake, 
Idaho, to pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Hardin, Mont.; R. G. Simmons, pas- 
tor, East Everett Baptist Church, 
Everett, Wash.; D. Teague, pastor, 
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Illinois. 
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Tower Baptist Church, Denver, Colo.; Alaska; W. L. Vinz, pastor, First Bap- 
H. P. Toews, pastor, North Las Vegas _ tist Church, Bountiful, Utah. 

Baptist Church, Las Vegas, Nev.; H. : 

Trevolt, pastor, Riverside Baptist Mis- Retired 

sion, Wichita, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Johnson, colporter missionary, 
E. Wheeler, houseparents, Kodiak, Colo. 
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New Motion Pictures 


459 Beyond a Doubt. Color motion 
picture. 29 minutes. Rental $13.00 
(during Lent $15.00). The universal 
struggle between faith and doubt as 
shown in a character study of Thomas, 
the disciple. A Cathedral Films release 
(see page 27). 

Three additional titles in the ““Teen- 
age Series” have been released by 
Family Film. Each is 30 minutes, 
Rental, $9.00. 460 Teenage Loyalty. 
Jean Ramsey has many interests and 
activities and the energy to match. 
She learns that Christ comes first. 
461 Teenage Crusade. Don and Jerry 
plan a visitation crusade to others 
their age. Conflicts are resolved in a 
constructive manner. 462 Teenage 
Conflict. Every growing mind probes 
the seeming conflict between Christian 
faith and “science.” Joe Burton dis- 
covers that science and a valid Chris- 
tian faith are not in conflict at all, but 
rather reinforce each other. (Other 
titles: Teenage Witness, Teenage 
Challenge, Teenager’s Choice, and 
Teenage Code.) 


New Filmstrips 

The filmstrip division of Family 
Films continues to release fine kits on 
a variety of subjects that are suitable 
for use in the church school. These 
kits include from one to four film- 
strips and matching records. Send for 
the complete list with individual de- 
scriptions and prices. 

Here are the latest titles: Christian 
Teenager’s Spiritual Life Kit, Stories 
Jesus Told, Christmas in the Family, 
Easter in the Family, Young Teens 
and Life Problems, Older Teens and 
Life Problems, Learning Church Man- 
ners, Marriage Counseling Kit, Get- 
ting to Know God Better, Stories 
About Church. 

The “Spiritual Life Kit,” sale 
$25.50, includes’ Teenagers and the 
Bible, Teenagers and Prayer, Teen- 
agers and Witnessing, and Teenagers 
and Christian Responsibility. 


Seasonal 

This is a good time to add Part I 
of Cathedral Film’s Story of Jesus to 
your church-school library. Each of 
the four parts consists of six filmstrips 
and matching records. Although in- 
dividual titles may be purchased, we 
recommend boxed sets of six at $40.50. 
Send for leaflet. 
BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, IM.; 2107 Woolsey $t., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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through learning and experience 
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For information address 
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Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) Incarnate in this laboring man 
of a despised people. (2) One hun- 
dred and fifty years. (3) Alma B. Clif- 
ford. (4) When its condemnation of 
Russia in Hungary was ruthlessly ig- 
nored. (5) W. Averell Harriman. (6) 
[f there had not first been a Pearl 
Harbor. (7) January 24-26. (8) 
Church-state relations. (9) What Shall 
We Say About Alcohol? (10) Club 
manager and pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Elmira, N.Y. (11) Six. 
(12) False. (13) Four gifts, $6.50; 
3, $5.00; 2, $3.50. (14) First, “Opera- 
tional Doctor,” second, feed and clothe 
thousands. 


December, 1960 


Ly Frank A. Shargo 











HE STAFF and office workers 

of Missions send Christmas 
greetings to our loyal club man- 
agers and subscribers. May the 
words “peace on earth” which we 
shall all sing at this happy season 
be a reality both in your hearts 
and in the world. We also want to 
offer a word of deep gratitude for 
your interest and support during 
this past year. 











Many club managers have written 
letters expressing gratitude for the 
service pins and telling us about the 
observance of Missions Magazine 
Sunday. 

Mrs. C. E. Whitmore, club manager 
for the First Baptist Church, Elmira, 
N.Y., writes: “It gives me great pleas- 
ure to tell you that Missions Maga- 
zine Sunday was observed in our 
church this morning. 

“Our pastor, Robert Gray, made a 
very nice speech, and the five-year pin 
was presented to me. Please accept my 
thanks and appreciation. The recog- 
nition gives one that extra little ‘push.’ 

“Under separate cover I am for- 
warding a list of subscribers, some re- 
newals and some new, which is very 
encouraging. I hope to send an addi- 
tional list in a few days.” 

ca 

It is time for Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions once again. Club managers 
are urged to approach church mem- 
bers with the request that they remem- 
ber their friends, members of the fam- 
ily, shut-ins, college students, and 
others with a subscription for Muis- 
sions. It is a gift that will last all 
year. Rates: 4 gift subscriptions, 
$6.50; 3 gift subscriptions, $5.00; 2 
gift subscriptions, $3.50; 1 gift sub- 
scription, $2.00. A gift card bearing 
the name of the donor will be mailed 
to each recipient. Your own renewal 
may be included with one or more gift 
subscriptions. Please turn to page 42. 

» 


The churches that have adopted the 
Every Family Subscription Plan could 
not observe Missions Magazine Sun- 
day in the customary manner, because 
this plan is church sponsored and 
there are no individual subscriptions 
in these churches. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that these churches secure a sup- 
ply of the Every Family Plan offering 
envelopes and distribute them to the 
members of the congregation on some 
designated Sunday, with the request 
that the members make a contribution 
of $1.00 or more to the church to help 


defray the cost of sending Missions 
into the home of each active family. 
Many churches have tried this plan 
and they have been amazed at how 
little extra money had to be taken 
from the treasury to pay for Missions. 














THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





A comprehensive commentary on 
the entire Bible. . . . The most won- 
derful gift possible for any preacher, 
teacher, or student. The 12-volume 
Set, $89.50 Each Volume, $8.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


HOLY LAND 1961 
31 Day All Expense Tour Only $1395 


Lowest Cost — Write TODAY for 
Brochure to Dr. Frederick J. Berger, 
5636 Norwich Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 
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1960 INDEX—Volume 158 


Articles 
Academic Community: White for the Harvest, 
The, by G. Thomas Fattaruso 1:23 a 
Air You Abuse May Be Your Own, The, by 
Lois J. Anderson 12:35 


Alive, Alive—Oh! by Mildred L. Kreager 5:36 
Ame  - and National Baptists, by E. B. Hicks 


a... Baptists and Their Unfinished Task, by 
Clarke T. Case 2:24 


Anatomy of the Christian College, The, by Alvin 
C. Porteous 4:17 
Announcing the New Program Packet, by Ruth 


M. Miles 2:35 


Baptists Roots in Alaska 6:31 

Baptists and Religious Freedom, by Kyle Hasel- 
en 5: 

Baptists and = 


Cox, Jr. 3: 
Bassein Rebuilds, Hazel F. Shank 6:17 
Bay of Bengal: by Baptist Bay,’’ The, by Ed- 
ward B. Willingham 5:17 
Beoaty of His Peace, The, by Arlene P. Shuler 
Behind the Scenes in Field Activities, by Haakon 


Knudsen 6:29 
Building a Filmstrip Library, by Edmund C. 
Shaw 4:27 


Evangelism, by Harvey 


Care and Share, by Virginia ,Cleary 9:36 

Certain ‘Unalienable Right,” A, by Eula A. 
Lamphere 

Christian Family, by Ruth Engwall 1:30 

Christian Family Budget, A, by Edith V. Mount 


1: 

Christian Mandate on Race Relations, by Liston 
Pope 2: 

Christianity and the World’s Farmers, 
Hackett 

Christmas with Missionaries 
P. Stearns 12:28 

Church World Service, by Ruth B. McKinney 4:33 


East Coast Story, The, by John A. Craig 6:19 

East Harlem Protestant Parish, by Mrs. A. B. 
Rudd, Jr. 11:29 

Educating the New Negro, by J. C. Herrin 10:22 


by Marion 


Overseas, by Ada 


Faith in Process—Christian Friendliness, by Ber- 
nice G. Cofer 5:29 

Firm Foundation in Haiti, A, by C. Stanford 
Kelly 1:3 

Friendship House, Billings, Mont. 2:32 

Girls’ Schools in ogee by Minnie S. Sears 4: 20 
God’s Plan—Man Man in Fellowship 1:39 
Service in Church "°: 37; Outdoors 3:37; Ministry 
of Faithfulness 4:35; Keeping God’s House 5: 37; 
Roundup of Families 6:3 

Going Around, in Circles, by Una M. Heiden- 
breicht 12:36 
Greater Works Through Christian Social Relations, 
yy Helen C. Biedel 1:38; Home Missions, by 
Edith Moore 2:36; Christian Training, by Ruth 

S. Rohlfs 3:36 

“Have You Anythiog to Declare?’’ by Edward B. 
Willingham 3:1 

His Plan Made Plain, by Marivene Millett Brown 


How Shall They Know the Way? by Mollie Wright 
6: 


Ideas That have Gripped Me, by Roger L. Fred- 
rikson 1:16; by cremene T. Beers 2:16; by 
John Allan ‘Lavender 3:16; by ay F. Scalise 
4:16; by hry . Bartlett 5:16; 4 Robert L. 
Clingan 6:16; Meeden 9:16; by Stanley 
P. Borden 10: as by v Carney Hargroves 11:16; 
by Homer J. Armstrong 12:1 

Information, Please! by Marion Manogg 11:36 

Kiowa Daughter of the King, A, by Harriet 


Rogers King 12:29 


Listening In On the Town and Country Line, by 
Clayton A. Pepper 3:29 

Lord, Use Me! 4 P Marian Ellen Kimble 9:29 

Lost Dimension, The, by Robert W. Towner 1:27 

Mabie Christ Known in Los Angeles, by Alger 

Geasy 3 

m1 :. Calls for Action, by Frank- 
lin D. Cogswell, Part I 10:28; Part II 11:28 

Missionary ser ie. of the Bible, by Leonard 
Gittings, Old Testament 11:22; New 
on 12:22 

hs from My Pulpit, by H. Orland Payne 

Most Significant Birth in History, The, by Alvin 
N. Rogness 12:24 


The, by Lowell Russell Ditzen 
New Day, 


Nearness of Christ, 

New Ways in India’s by Henrietta 
Christenson 3:28 

Os Being a Campus Pastor, by Kenneth P. Losh 
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On Sending a Missionary to Churches, by Haakon 


Knudsen 2:27 
On Your Mark, Get Set, Go! by Claire M. Kin- 


kade 9:35 
Our Baptist Witness in Puerto Rico, by Oscar 


Rodriguez 10:29 


Progress in Property Transfer Overseas, by Forrest 
0 


Smith 11:2 
Protestantism Through a Latin Window, by J. 


Gordon Chamberlin 3:21 
Recurring Reformation, The, 
Pruden cies 
Relevant Evangelism, A, by H. William Myers 
0 


3:2 
Rio de Janeiro, 1960, by John C. Slemp 9:20 
Rip Van_ Winkle, Indian Style, by Herbert C. 
ong, Part I 5: ag Part II 6: 
Rochester, 1960, by John C. Slemp 6:22 


Se Habla Espaiiol, by Adam Morales 11:17 
 - win Way of Life, by Leona E. Mueller 


A, by Glen H. Bradford 


Success to Your Successor, by Helen H. Stuber 


by Edward H. 


Striking Impression, 


That More May Know Him, by Paul C. Carter 
and Helen C. Schmitz 2:17 
Thy Dh from Afar, And, by Hazel Boltwood 


They Cannot Forget, by Ruth M. Carr 2:29 
Think Big! atl Blanche Moore Hodge 6:37 


his ous Thing I Do As a nkful +» 
9:37; to Express Christ’s Love 10: 37; YS: 
sonal Pre ~ b Kenneth L. os 11:3 
in the y Circ e, by Mr. and Mrs. 


Hubert ay 12:37 
Three C’s for CHEC, by Ronald V. Wells 10:20 
Threefold Look for the New Year, A, by Herbert 
Gezork 1:17 
Today’s 7 for the Baptist Missionary Training 


School, Pearl Rosser 4:24 
Tourist’s View of Foreign Missions, A, by Doris 
Curtis 


Toward ae Human Need in India, by Melva 
_M. Farnum 1:20 
Training of Leaders in Burma, The, by Hazel F. 
Shank 9:17 
Tribal Women, by Lillian M. Brueckmann 1:31 
Triaagh in Hong Kong, by Elbert E. Gates, Jr. 


What Happens When the Plate Goes By, by Clif- 
ford P. Macdonald 3:27 
Mission Today? by Paul 


What Is the Church’s 
O. Madsen 12:20 

When a Goes to College, by Eugene E. Daw- 
son 

When We Are on the Receiving End, by Ralph 
W. Sockman 11:24 

Why Missions? by Roy M. Pearson 3:23 

Women’s Res —_— as Christian Citizens, by 
John W. Thomas 10: 


You and Millions More, by Jon L. Regier 1:18 


Editorials 
All Not Lost in Congo Now a Lively Hope 9:14 
Another Look at the U.N. 12:13 


Ba aint World Alliance Calls for “‘Greater Love’ 


Callousness or Concern: Challenge of the Sixties 


Can This Possibly Be the New Protestantism? 6:14 
Civil Rights: Half a Loaf 6:13 
Concentrated Comments 3:13 


Doing Something About Delinquency 11:14 
Don Suinote Rides Again! 4:14 


Election Footnote 12:14 
Evangelicals of Puerto Rico Speak Out! 11:15 


Federal Government’s Hands-Off Policy 5:13 
Fifty Years After Edinburgh 1910 6:15 
Forced Realism in Neutralist India 1:14 
Freedom Marchers and Pledge to Flag 9:13 


General Council’s Plan for Reorganization 5:14 
Goldsmith Writes a New , a 1:15 
Good News of Christmas, The 12:15 

How to Win Uncommited Nations 12:14 


Inalienable Birthright of All Human Beings 10:14 
a *. ce of Congo Scheduled for Jone 


International Christian University’s Eleventh An- 
niversary 


Keeping Religious Issues Out of Presidential 
Election 9: 

Kennedy’s Broadside Against Neo-orthodoxy, 
Bishop 6:14 


Latvian Baptists Under Fire 10:13 
Man’s Predicament and Potential 10:15 


New Eras in Space and in Society 10:13 
Not Until Vatican Speaks 11:13 


Oath or Conscience, in Event of Conflict 11:14 
On Being a Bigot 11:13 

On Defining Our National Pur 10:14 

On Glossing Over Interfaith Differences 4:13 


Perilous Pathway to Peace with Justice 5:14 
Political Confusion in Confused Japan 10:13 
oo Explosion: Christian Responsibility 


Reconciliation and Revival 2:13 
Religion as Ultimate Concern 2:15 
Reorganization: Policy and Work 1:14 
Rochester in Retrospect 9:15 


“Sad Day for the Nation, A” 1:13 
Scientists Concern over Public Responsibility 


Schuaieare, Albert: 
Segregation Sands Runnin 
Swastika Vandalism and e 


Aged Eighty-five 1:13 
Out 5:13 
Conflict 3:13 


for Peace 1:13 


Talks at the Summit: Our Ho 
i Jot Religious 4:13 


Tests for Presidency: Political, 
They Cannot Go Home 5:15 
They Speak Their Minds on :- ~pere 3:14 


ny While South Burns 5:13 
Two Explosions: Population, Political 2:14 
Timely Deeds of Good Will 11:15 


Toward Reducing World Tensions 12:13 
Tragedy of Errors in South Africa, A, 6:13 


United Clothing Appeal of the Churches 6:14 


What Do Africans Expect of Us? 12:14 
Why the President Was Overwhelmed 2:13 


Subjects 


Alcohol, book review, What Shall We Say About 
Alcohol? 12:26 

American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. (See 
Places.) 

American Baptist Convention, ~\ “> -Y policy 
and work 1:14; threefold look the new year 
1:17; they speak their minds on reorganization 
3:14; Valley Forge financing assured 4:4; expan- 
sion in South 4:4; Authority and Power in the 
Free Church Tradition, m Quixote Rides 
Again! 4:14; Rochester convention churches 4:36; 
resolution on communism in churches 5:4; reso- 
lutions against war 5:12; General Council’s plan 
for reorganization 5:14; notice of annual meet- 
= s 5:43; high-lights ‘of Rochester convention 

:39; Rochester report 6: > action on head- 
a. HE 6:22; Wichita issue 6:23; facin Rede to 
e issues 6: 24; reinforcements galore 6:2 edi 

cation of missionaries 6:26; a A 6: 26; 


many things 6:27; CHEC é: 27; Rochester in 
retrospect 9:15; Unified Budget 6: 27; convention 
officers 9: 45; 1961 program committee 10:4. 


(See Ideas-Plans for Growin: Churches. ) 
American Baptist Forei ission Societies, New 
York meeting of boards 1:40; California meeting 
of boards 5:38; Valley Forge action 5:38; mis- 
sions conference at Green ke 5:41; notice of 
Bassein rebuilds 6:17; 
Congo missionaries evacuated :38; progress in 
property transfer overseas 11:20; 12:4; Congo 
status 11:38; tourist’s view of foreign mis- 
sions 12:17; world’s largest dam 12:39. (See 
Places and Co-workers Over the Seas. ) 
American 407 Home Mission Societies, meeting 
of boards 1:4; article on offering 2:17; meeting 
in Mexico 3:39; executive board session 5:4; 
missions conference, Green Lake 5:41; ex nsion 
in South 4:4; appointment of Clifford 'G. Hansen 
5:5; policy in South 6:5; notice of annual meet- 
ing "5: 43; Juvenile Protection Program to sponsor 
camps 6: 4; resettle refugees 6:6; work among 
Spanish-speaking peo ople 11:17; 12:39; what is the 
rch’s mission t 12: 20; work in Alaska 
12:40. (See Places an Tidias from the Fields.) 
American Baptist Men 1:39; 2:37; 3:37; 4:35; 5:37; 
6:39; 9:37; 10:37; 11:37; 12:37 
American Baptist Women, programs for. (See 
Woman’s Society and National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Women. ) 
—_, 7 Baptists and National Baptists 2:23; and 
unity 
Amon = —_- Books 1:28; 2:26; 3:26; 4:26; 
5-26; 6:28; 9:26; 10:26; 11:26; 12:26 
Aanhecouncles. (See Newsbriefs. ) 
As I See It 1:12; 2:12; 3:12; 4:12; 5:12; 6:12; 
AOL: 10:12; 11: 12; 12:12 


annual meeting 5:43; 


Baptist Film Library. (See Films.) 

Baptist Jubilee Advance, training conferences 1:4; 
academic community: white for harvest 1: 23; in 
Puerto Rico 1:44; use seriously in Mexico 1:42; 
relevant evangelism 3 :20; ol the and vocational 
evangelism 3:24; anatomy of the Christian col- 
lege 4: 17 

Ba ay’ Missionary Training School, 


r 4:24 
Baptist World Alliance, Sunday 2:13; to elect sec- 
MISSIONS 


today’s need 
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gomey 3:7; report of Rio de Janeiro congress 
Baptist Yo ay Fellowship. (See Christian World 


Baptists = _— freedom 5:24 

Bethel Christian Center, remodeled 6:45 

Bible and Koran 3:38 

_ Book of the Month 1:34; 2: 335 3:32; 4:31; 

5:32; 6:34; 9:32; 10:32; 11: 30; 12:3 

Bigotry. (See Election. ) 

Birth-control, population explosion and Christian 
responsibility 2:14. (See Population explosion.) 

Board of Education and Publication, the article on 
annual offering 2:17; report of meeting 3:40; 
notice of annual meeting 5:43. (See Christian 
Higher Education Challenge. ) 

Book reviews. (See Among the Current Books. ) 

Brotherhood, materials for Brotherhood Week 2:28; 
films on 2:46. (See Race relations.) 


Christian centers, fun at 1:34; Friendship House, 
Billings 2:32; Bethel Christian Center 6:45 

Christian Higher Education Challenge, academic 
community: white for the harvest 1:23; aids 
Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 3:5; relevant 
evangelism 3: "20; Baptists and vocational evan- 
+ 3:24; anatomy of the Christian college 

4:17; when Jane goes to college 5:23; Rochester 

presentation 6:27; = C’s for CHEC 10:20 

Children’s material. (See Missionary and Steward- 
ship Education for Children.) 

Christian Friendliness, faith in process 5:29 

Christian World Outreach—The B.Y.F. 1:35; 2:33; 
3:33; 4:32; 5:33; 6:35; 9:33; 10:33; 11: 33; 12:33 

Christmas, play f for women “And They Came from 
Afar” 10: 36; 5 possess in South India "12: 32; books 
for 12:31; ich shall be to all people 12:27; 
with missionaries overseas 12:28; meditation 
12:24; good news of 12:15 

Church and state, American Baptist Men pass reso- 
lution 10:4; election footnote 12:14. (See Religi- 
ous liberty. ) 

Church World Service 4:33; Se : appeal 5:33; 
6:14; relief in Hong Ko~z 10:17 

Citizenship, women’s ceapeneiliiey as Christian 
citizens 10:35 

Civil rights, half a loaf 6:13; pledge to flag 9:13; 
inalienable birthright of all human beings 10:14. 
(See Race relations. ) 

ae 7 als :47; 2:47; 3:47; 5:48; 6:48; 9:48; 10:47; 


Cold war. (See War and United Nations and 
Peace.) 

Colleges, anatomy of, 4:17: when Jane goes to 
college 5:23. (See Christian Higher Education 
Challenge. ) 

Commission on Missionary Education, old and new 
ie modern history of the world mission 10:28; 

Communism, Pentagon accuses National Council of 
Churches 4:12; in churches 5:4; admission of Red 
China into United Nations 9:12; Latvian a 
under fire 10:13; three-ring circus at U.N. 11:13 

Concern, or callousness 2:14; religion as wae 


a Green Lake Assembly highlights 5:41 

Council on Missionary Cooperation, notice of an- 
nual meeting 5:44. (See Ideas—Plans for Growing 
Churches. ) 

Co-workers Over the Seas 1:30; 2:28; 3:28; 4:28; 
5:28; 6:30; 9:98: 10:28; 11:28; 12:28 


Desegregation. (See Race relations.) 


Easter, films for 3: :46; meditation 4:22 

Ecumenical Christianity. (See World \ enema ) 

Ecumenity, a word on the wind 11:31 

Education, comparative costs 4:12. (See Christian 
Higher Education Challenge. ) 

Election, Presidential, politial not religious 4:13; 
interfaith differences 4:13; keeping religious issues 
out 9:13; women and politics 10:35; eee 
10:12; 11:12; footnote on 12:14 

Evangelism, relevant 3:20; Baptists and vocational 

:24: conference at Green Lake 5: 41; Baptist 
World Alliance 9:22. (See Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance and Places.) 


Family in Belgian Congo, Christian, 1:30; budget 
1:37; roundup of 6:39; family circle 12:37 

Fellowship Guild 2:34; 3:34; 5:34; 6:36; 9:34; 

1:34; 12:34; play on 11:36 

Films, Baptist Film Library, 1:46; 2:46; 3:46; 5:47; 
6: 47; 9:47; 10:46; 11:47; 12: 44; 10,900 programs 
10: 27; building a library of filmstrips 4:27 

Foreign missions, unfinished task 2:24; tour, E. B. 
Willingham 3:17; a tourist’s view 12:17; theme 
for 1 1961 4:33; play on 6:38. (See American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies and Co-workers 
Over the Seas and Places. ) 


= Council. (See American Baptist Conven- 
tion. 


Home missions, ag work through 2:36; theme 
for 1960-1961 4:32. (See American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies and Tidings from the Fields 
and Places. 

Howe, Edna R., tribute to 5:30 


Ideas, new eras in space and society 10:13 
Ideas-Plans for Growing Churches 1:29; 2:27; 3:27; 

4:27; 5:27; 6:29; 9:27; 10:27; 11:27; 12:27 
Illiteracy, in India 3:42 


December, 1960 


Independence, Africa’s struggle 12:14. (See Congo. ) 

Indian Americans, a Kiowa daughter 12:29; wor 
among 4:29 

Integration. (See Race relations.) 

Interfaiths, on glossing over differences 4:13 

International Enris hristian University, eleventh anni- 
versary 6:14 

International Christian Youth Exchange, teen-age 
ambassadors 9:33 

International Missionary Council, fiftieth anniver- 
sary 6:15; 11:10 


Juvenile protection, camp for 6:4; doing something 
about delinquency 11:14 


Kagawa, Toyohiko, tribute to 11:12 
Koran and Bible 3:38 


Labor-management ~ bo steel strike 1:13 

Lent, filmstrips for 3:2 

Letters to the Editor ¥4 11; 2:11; 3:11; 4:11; 5:11; 
6:11; 9:11; 10:11; 11:11; 12:11 

Literature. (See Ideas-Plans for Growing Churches. ) 

Love Gift, total raised by women 6:27; play for 
women 9:36 


Management-labor relations, steel strike 1:13 

Mather School, Kansas couple help 2:6 

— s Fellowship programs. (See American Baptist 
en. 

— conferences, summer 1:33; at Green Lake 


Mission-study themes 5:31; preparing for 10:32 

Missionaries, appointed 1:40; dedication service at 
Rochester convention 6:26; evacuated from Congo 
9:14; 9:38; commissioning service 12:4. (See Mis- 
sionary Milestones. ) 

Missionary and Stewardshi e. Education 1:33; 2:31; 
3:31; 4:31; 5:31; 6:33; 9:31; 10:31; 11:31; 12:31 

Missionary and Stewardsh ip ” Education—Children 


ey _— 4:31; 5:32; 6:34; 9:32; 10:32; 
11-33; 12:3 


Missionary ~~ preliminary list 3:31 

Missionary education, calls for action 10:28; 11:28 

Missionary Education Movement. (See Commission 
on Missionary Education. ) 

so Milestones 2: 44; 3:43; 5:45; 9:46; 10:45; 


Missions, from pulpit 2:31; why? 3:23; new themes 
and reading ks 3:31; themes for 1960-1961 
4:32; agricultural 9:28; Baptist World Alliance 

:23: missionary imperatives of the Bible 11:22; 
12:22. (See American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies and American Baptist Home Missions 
Societies and News.) 

Missions Magazine Sunday 9:48 


National Baptists and American Baptists 2:23 

National Council of American Baptist Women 1:37; 
oe ha :35; 4:33; 5:36; 6:37; 9:35; 10:35; 11: 35: 

National Council of Churches, Pentagon accusations 
4:12; Church World Service 4:33; clothing ap- 
peal 5:33; 6:14; communism in ‘churches 5:4; 
American Baptist Convention action on Wichita 
issue 6:23; Rochester in retrospect 9:15 

National Religious Publicity Council, meeting 6:42 

Nelson, Reuben E., tribute 2:4 

Neo-orthodoxy, Bishop Kennedy’s broadside against 


New Testament missionary imperatives in 12:22 

New Year, ee, tee writes 1:15; three- 
fold look for the 1 

News 1:40; 2:38; 3:38; 4:36; 5:38; 6:40; 9:38; 
10:38; 11: :38; 12:39 

Newsbriefs 1: 4; 2:4; 3:4; 4:4; 5:4; 6:4; 9:4; 10:4; 
11:4; 12:4 


Old Testament, missionary imperatives in the 11:22 

Overseas missions. (See American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies and Co-workers Over the Seas 
and Places.) 


Peace, talks at Summit is hope 1:13; resolutions for 
5:12; perilous pathway to peace with justice 5:14; 
pronouncement by Baptist World Alliance 9:22; 
toward reducing world tensions 12:13; another 
look at the U.N. 12:13; how to win uncommitted 
nations 12:14. (See United Nations and W War. 

Plays, Certain on Wate” 6:38 ”- Al: 23: “How 
Shall They Know the 38; Love Gift 
* 36; on ag seen 7 Guilds _ a 5 Please !’’ 

1:36. (See Woman’s Society. ) 

Politics population and political explosion 2:14; 
test for Presidency: political, not religious 4:13; 
and election 10:35. (See Election.) 

Population explosion, home-mission opportunity 

:18; political 2:14; and Roman Catholicism 3:12 

Poverty, basic arithmetic about world’s people 4:10 

Presidency of the United States. (See Election.) 

Protestantism, can this possibly be the new? 9:14; 
recurring reformation 10:24; Presidential cam- 
paign 4:13; 9:13; 10:12; 11: 12; 12:14 


Race relations, Sunday 1:34; Christian mandate on 
:21; American and National Baptists 2:23; J. 
W. Thomas denounces anti-Semitism 3:4; swastika 
vandalism and race conflict 3:13; lunch-counter 
demonstrations 5:13; Senate twiddied while South 
burned 5:13; segre: ation sands running out 5:13; 
Government’s hands-off policy 5:13; civil rights: 
half a loaf 6:13; inalienable irthright of all hu- 
man beings 10:14; educating the new Negro 
10:22; what do Africans expect of us? 12:14 
Radio, air you abuse may be your own 12:35 





Reconciliation, and revival 2:13 
Reformation, the recurring 10:24 
Refugee Year, disappointing 3:6 


Refugees, they cannot go home 5:15; American 
Baptists resettle 6:6 

Relief, in Hong Kong 10:17. (See Church World 
Service. ) 

Religious education. (See Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge.) 

Religious freedom, and Baptists 5:24 

Religious issue, Presidential. (See sen) 

Religious liberty, and the Roman Church 11; Don 
Quixote Rides ain 4:14; pamphlet on 6: 10; 
manifesto on 9:21; World Council of Churches’ 
report 10:38; 11:10 

Reorganization, American Baptist Convention, they 
speak their minds 3:14; General Council’s plan 
5:14. (See American Baptist Convention. ) 

Resolutions, action at Rochester convention 6:26; 
Baptist World Alliance 9:24 

Revival, and reconciliation 2:13 

Roman Catholic Press Association 6:12 

Roman Catholicism, population, political explosion 
2:14; 3:12; Gin in U. S. and South Amer- 
ica 3:21; ‘test for Presidency 4:13; on glossing 
over interfaith differences 4:13; ‘changing 6:10; 
Presidential election 9:13; 10: 12; 11:12-15; elec- 
tion footnote 12:14. (See Election. ) 


School of missions 1:35; films for 10:46; 11:47. 
(See Missionary and Stewardship Education. ) 

Schools, Baptist Missionary a School 4:24. 
(See Christian Higher Education C ne. ) 

Schweitzer, Albert, aged eighty-five 1:1 

Segregation. (See Race relations.) 

Separation of church and state. (See Church and 
state and Religious liberty and Election. ) 

Social omen, the lost dimension 1:26; greater works 

rough 1 :38; callousness or concern 2:14; religion 

as ultimate concern 2:15; p m for men 16:37 

Southern Baptist Convention, United Nations 1:12 

Southern Baptist Public Relations Association, cul- 
tural exchange 4:6 

~-¥ 3° work, Soto-Fontanez called to New 
York city 2: fortieth er  f Spanish- 
—— Bapiist Seminary 6:7; 11 hicago 


Statistics, Protestant ag peat 6:12; world’s 
population explosion 6:4 

Stewardship, a way of iife 11:35. (See Missionary 
and Stewardship Education. ) 

Summit conference, hope for peace 1:13 


Teen-agers, films for 5:47; ambassadors 9:33. (See 
Christian World Outreach. ) 

Television, the air you abuse may be your own 12:35 

Temperance. (See Alcohol.) 

Tidings trom a Lag = oo 9:29: 3:29; 4:29; 

Tidin rom the Fie :29; 3:29; 4:29; 

5:29: 6:31; 9:29; 10:29; 11:29; 12:28 

Tithing. Soe Missionary and Stewardship Educa- 
tion, ) 

Town and country, listening i in 3:29; conferences on 
10:40; what is the church’s mission? 12:20 

Training, greater works through 3:36 


Unified Budget, when the plate goes by 3:27; re- 
port 6:27 

United Clothing Appeal 5:33; 6:14 

United Nations, Southern Baptists 1:12; Council on 
Christian Social Progress seminars 5:5; admission 
of Communist China 9:12; three-ring circus 
11:13; fifteenth anniversary 12: 12; toward reduc- 
ing world tensions 12: 13; another look at the 
U.N. 12:13 

Urban churches, church in changing community 
6:19; what is the church’s mission today? 12:20 


Visual aids. (See Films.) 


War, bomb shelters 1:12; fallout shelters 2:12; res- 
olution against 5:12; perilous pathway to peace 
with justice 5:14. (See Peace and United Na- 
tions. ) 

White Cross, for Africa, primary 4:31; for India, 
junior 5: 32 

Woman’s American my Foreign Mission Society. 
(See Co-workers Over the Seas.) 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
(See Tidings from the Fields.) 

Woman’s Day 5:35 

Woman’s Society, The, 1:38; ae, 3:36; 4:34; 
5:35; 6:38; 9:36; 10:36; 11:36; 12:36 

Women, role of women and Christian colleges 5:23. 
(See Woman’s Society and National Council of 
American Baptist Women. ) 

World Council of Churches, plans for Third As- 
sembly, Delhi, India 9:10; report of Scotland 
meeting 10:38; 11:10. (See World Christianity. ) 

World Day of Prayer 3:13 

World Christianity 1:10; 2:10; 3:10; 4:10; 5:10; 
6:10; 9:10; 10:10; 11:10; 12:10 

World Fellowship Offering 9:32: films on 9:47 

World Refugee Year, projects for 3:33; they cannot 
go home 5: 


Youth Exchange, International Christian 9:33 


Places 


Africa, White Cross for, primaries 4:31; leadership 
growing 5:10; Anglican Church and ” Nationalist 
Party 5:10; what do Africans expect of us? 12:14. 
(See Belgian Congo and Congo.) 
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Kodiak 2:4; Kodiak Baptist 


Alaska, project in 
work in North Star State 


= Home 6:31; 
2:40 


pe 4 work among Indian Americans 4:29 

Assam, ‘dispensary to aid lepers 4:5; “Baptist Bay” 
5: 17; Council of Baptist Churches in Northeast 
India, report 6:44; 10:38 


Bay of Bengal, ““The Baptist Bay ” 5:17 

Belgian Congo, Christian family 1:30; Mbebe goes 
to Kimpese 2:28; Noe Diawaku enters university 
2:28: (See Africa and Congo. ) 

Bengal-Orissa, tribal women 1:31; reaching students 
4:43; “Baptist BA 5:17; Rip Van Winkle, In- 
dian style P28 

Boston, Mass., Bethel Christian Center 6:45 

Burma, first "Mon graduate 2:43; “Baptist Bay’’ 
5:17; Bassein rebuilds 6:17; training of leaders in 
9:17; agricultural missions 9:28; World Fellow- 
ship ‘of ering 9:32; radio programs 10:42; trac- 
tors for 10:44; property transfer 11:20; 12:4 


California, meeting of boards of American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies 5:38 
Chicago, Iil., Septet Institute 9:43; Spanish-speak- 


ing work 1 
China, eine forced realism in neutralist In- 
dia 1:14; admission to U.N. 9:12; action re- 


quested by World Council of Churches 10:40 

Congo, independence scheduled for June 30 6:13; 
all not lost now a lively hope 9:14; missionaries 
evacuated 9:38; 10:45; medical relief headed by 
Baptist 10:4; World Council of Churches appeals 
for help 11:10; status of American Baptist mis- 
sionaries 11:38; struggle for independence 12:14; 
Christmas with missionaries 12:28. (See Africa 
and Belgian Congo. ) 


El Salvador, they cannot forget earthquake 2:29 


Green Lake, Wis., assembly receives $240.000 3-5 
conferences at assembly 5:41; new buildings 6:4 


Haiti, a firm foundation 1:31; churches help 2:43 
rain in Limbe 6:40; epidemic of malaria 11:45 

Harlem, East, Protestant Parish 11:29 

Hong Kong, triumph in 10:17 


Idaho, church is born 6:41 

India, forced realism in 1:14; 
1:20; tribal women 1:31; why the President was 
overwhelmed 2:13; new ways 3:28: illiteracy 
3:42: White Cross for 5:32; Third Assembly of 
World Council of Churches at New Delhi 9:10: 


meeting human need 


pe River. Kashmir 11:14; property transfer 
11:20; world’s largest dam 12:39. (See South 
India.) 

Japan, International Christian University’s eleventh 


anniversary 6:14; Tohoku camp 1:36: girls’ schools 
4:20; B. L. Hinchman requests understanding of 
9:4; political confusion in confused 10:13: prop- 
A aaa 11:20; Christmas with missionaries 


Kansas, tractors for Burma 10:44 


Latvia, beginnings of Baptist work in 10:13 
Los Angeles, Calif., making Christ known in 5:20 


Mexico, Baptist Jubilee Advance taken seriously 1:42; 
home-mission boards meet in 3:39 


New York, foreign-mission boards meet in 1:40; 
Board of Education and Publication meeting in 
3:40; National Religious Publicity Council 6:42 


Okinawa, steady advance in 6:40 


Philippines, pastor in 4:28; 
transfer 11: 
Puerto Rico, Baptist Jubilee Advance, united cam- 
paign 1:44; Protestant churches doing vital work 
5:4; Baptist witness in 10:29; Evangelicals speak 


out 11:15 


a campus property 
21 


Rio de Janeiro, Baptist World Alliance 9:20 


Rochester, N.Y., convention city churches 4:36; 
convention highlights 5:39; report of convention 
6:22 

Scotland, meeting of central commicten, World 


Council of Churches 10:38; 11:10 

South Africa, a tragedy of errors in 6:13 

South America, Protestantism through a Latin win- 
dow 3:21; report of Baptist World Alliance, Rio 
de Janeiro, 1960 9:20; women at Rio 6:37 

South Carolina, Mather helped 2:6 

South India, . Shows concern 2:38; rapid so- 
cial change 2: 38; specialization 2:42; hospital 
ward dedicated in Nellore 3:38; “Baptist Bay” 

1:17; story of Ram 6:30; thirty-eight graduates 

6: 41; Christmas project 12:32. (See India. ) 


bey “Baptist Bay” 5:17; propery transfer 
11:20; Christmas with missionaries 12:29 


U.S.A., on defining our national purpose 10:14; 
educating the new Negro 10:2 


Valley Forge, Pa., headquarters action at Rochester 
convention 6:22; ground-breaking, signing of 
documents 9:4-5; layman heads fund 9:4; Roch- 
ester in retrospect 9:15 


Wichita, Kans., issue and National Council of 
Churches 6:23; Rochester in retrospect 9:15 
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Your share in CHEC 


makes their college education possible! 
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And the angel said unto them, 
eM le | 
you good tidings of great joy. . . 


Your American Baptist Convention carries the “good tidings” to all people through : oe 
your benevolence giving. An-additional gift to missions this year is needed that the = 
story of Christmas may continue to be told throughout a troubled world. 
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